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“| am sure that this will not be spending money, but that it” 
will be an investment, a tool for the building of my future.” | 


(A Student). 


> 
“| think personally that it is about the best magazine on my 
mailing list, bar none.” (A Friend). 
> 


“We find ‘The Intercollegian’ very valuable, and it is read 
and discussed with a good deal of enthusiasm by the stu- 
dents.’ (San Jose State Teachers College). 


. 


“Your Freshman issue was very good. The Dean of Men 
here thought it was great.” (University of Oklahoma). 


> 


“We have found the contacts made through the magazine 
of American news of value and interest.”’ 


(University of Alberta). 


. 


“| have read the October Number several times and am 
taken up with it. | am enclosing a check for which send 
me the magazine for a year.” (Colgate University). 
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“I've just read a copy of ‘The Intercollegian’ for October. 
I'm sold on it. Please accept my subscription.” 


(Albany Y. M. C. A.) 
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It Shall Not Be Again, 
3 publication of Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


GOD'S DREAMS 


REAMS are they---but they are God's dreams | 
Shall we decry them and scorn them ? 
That men shall love one another, 
That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market-place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face--- 
Dreams are they all, 


But shall we despise them--- 
God's dreams ! 


Dreams are they---to become man’s dreams | 
Can we say nay as they claim us ? 
That men shall cease from their hating, 
That war shall soon be abating, 
That the glory of kings and lords shall pale, 
That the pride of dominion and power shall fail, 
That the love of humanity shall prevail--- 
Dreams are they all, 
But shall we despise them--- 
God's dreams |! 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 
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EDITORIAL 


Christmas, This Year... 
CERTAIN WORDS there are which drop from com- 
mon usage because they no longer express the 
moods of modern minds. One such word, as Rufus 
Jones once reminded us, is the interjection, Be- 
hold! It is a word which in an earlier day the 
eager and unsophisticated mind used as an ex- 
pression of wonder, of delight. 

A mark of modern sophistication is the loss of 
the capacity for surprise. Greet every new dis- 
covery in science and every new achievement in 
character with a yawn; or certainly with well 
controlled enthusiasm. Surrounded by wonders 
on every side, the modern man admits no thing to 
be wonderful and no event to be surprising. Rare- 
ly does he stand marveling, and exclaiming, ‘‘Be- 
hold!”’—or its modern equivalent. 

But at Christmastime our pose gives way and 
our foolish reserve breaks down. We find our- 
selves on a Judean hill-top, in the company of 
simple folk, listening in silent wonder to the words 
of an angel, “Behold! I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.”” Whatever our reasoned interpretation 
of the Bethlehem narrative, we nevertheless now 
see, in the full stream of human history, the figure 
of Jesus—child, man, Lord—bringing hope and 
power to confused and weary men. We of the 
twentieth century, looking back across the years, 
are able to see more clearly than did the shepherds 
the tremendous human significance of the birth of 
Jesus Christ. 

Christmas, 1932, offers us a special reason for 
pondering on the angels’ song, “On earth, peace 
among men,” as our nation and the other nations 
of the earth continue at Geneva the difficult task 
of freeing the world from the burden of arma- 
ments and the menace of war. At Geneva is 
brought to a climax the hopes of men and women 
in every land and of all times. We stand at a 
momentous point of history, a time when the mes- 
sage of the Prince of Peace commands in imperi- 
ous voice the loyalty of governments and of men. 

As individuals and as a nation, may we, at this 
time, thrill again to the wonder of the Christmas 
story, rejoice again in the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, and find again our power in the life of 
“a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 
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“Peace to the World” ... 


FEW IF ANY more concerted and vigorous mass 
movements of American students could be named 
than that marshalled last year by the Intercolle- 
giate Disarmament Council. Not only was its 
influence felt in America; it was likewise a chal- 
lenge to youth and their elders throughout the 
world, particularly through the address at Geneva 
of James Greene (Yale ’32). His ringing words 
must not be forgotten as we approach the date for 
the resumption of the Disarmament Conference: 
I plead for a reprieve. It is the young men 
and women of my age who will be commanded to 
commit suicide. It is my generation which wil! 
be requested to destroy the best of human culture, 
perhaps civilization itself, for causes which fu- 
ture historians will discover to be erroneous, if 
not utterly stupid or actually vicious. We have. 
thus lost interest in being prepared for cannon 
fodder. . . . We desire to live and to live at peace. 
We desire to construct a world society providing 
freedom, equal opportunity, and a sense of secur- 
ity. We desire to make possible for every human 
being full development of personality in terms of 
the highest human and spiritual values we know. 
Those of us who have retained a concept of a lov- 
ing and purposeful God, desire to live in peace 
lives which will reflect that concept. We there- 
fore petition you for a substantial reduction of 
armaments, in order that we may have a civiliza- 
tion in which to forward this creative purpose. 


The Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, we 
are glad to know, is continuing its work this year; 
among other activities it will be promoting the 
use in the colleges of a most effective talking- 
picture, Must War Be? in which, incidentally, 
James Greene gives his Geneva address. We trust 
the student response this year to the program of 
the Intercollegiate Disarmament Conference may 
be as unamimous as it was to their student-poll 
a year ago. 

* 


Spear? or Cross? . . . 


SIGNS INNUMERABLE show that the depression is 
a reality to students. Money is scarce; jobs in 
the community are harder to find; the vocational 
outlook beyond graduation is clear for only a 
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small minority; there is a growing realization 
that if students today are to have a chance to in- 
vest their college trained minds in world affairs 
it will have to be under new conditions. Any 
summary of the ways in which students are re- 
sponding would be difficult, the array is too varied 
and shifting. Some are dropping out of college, 
but that number is surprisingly small. In the 
main they are carrying on, the majority with the 
half-formed hope, probably, that by the time they 
graduate the clouds will have lifted and all again 
will be rosy. 

But the group grows who recognize that all can- 
not be well in the same old terms, that our proc- 
ess of world-industrialization has reached a stage 
where recovery can come only by the introduction 
of a new motive power, of a new ideal of service 
to society. The old and outworn motive of indi- 
vidual profit has run its course. This means 
sweeping readjustments for those now in college. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that most Field 
Councils this year are planning “World Economic 
Conferences,” or conferences on “Steel,” or on 
some other aspect of the economic question. Lo- 
cally we see the same concern reflected in groups 
using Toward a New Economic Society and other 
books which help to an understanding of the 
epoch-making changes now taking place around 
us. 

It is interesting that in all these plans which 
have come to our attention there is an insistence 
that these questions be discussed in terms other 
than organizational. How may we build a society 
which will give the maximum chance to every 
man, woman and child in it? How may we find 
and develop new motives adequate for such a new 
society? Is the nature of man and of the universe 
such that it will respond to ideals higher than per- 
sonal self-interest? These are some of the ques- 
tions. Their answer depends upon our primary 
belief about the meaning of life. Student con- 
ferences and groups will therefore be probing 
these questions quite as deeply as questions of 
wages and management and tariffs. 

It makes a vast deal of difference whether at 
the heart of the universe there is a spear or a 
cross! We judge that this winter there will be 
much less easy talk than formerly about applying 
the ethical teachings of Jesus to society without 
at the same time facing the necessity of sharing 
and cultivating his faith in God as the truest fact 
in the universe. 

a 

Liquor Facts... 

ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE we print a graph which 
sets forth clearly some of the hidden facts of the 
liquor question. The extravagant claims that the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment would re- 
store prosperity becomes ridiculous in the face of 
these comparisons concerning either the amount 
of grain required for the manufacture of liquor 
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or concerning the number of men who might be 
reémployed in the liquor business. Opposition to 
the rigid federal control of liquor cannot rest on 
an economic base; in fact, we are convinced that 
the economic balance is emphatically in the other 
direction when we take into account, as we must, 
the tremendous cost in efficiency and in social 
well-being which the use of liquor entails. This 
is not a defense, necessarily, of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is a defense of the proposition 
that the answer to the defects in present prohibi- 
tion enforcement is not repeal, but the improve. 
ment of our processes of education and enforce. 
ment. While probably there is considerably less 
drinking among students today than in recent 
years, certainly less than in the “good old days,” 
there is a startling ignorance in the colleges con- 
cerning the basic facts in the case. We strongly 
recommend Liquor Parleys like that held at the 
University of Illinois, as well as the formation of 
fact-finding groups. This is one of the great so- 
cial issues of our time. We must not surrender 
our minds to propaganda, whether wet or dry. 
a 


THE CURRENT COLLEGE PRESS 
Student Editorial; Reprinted 


“THE tumult and the shouting dies.” The great 
American game is over for four years. For 
months the battle of words was waged. Person- 
alities obscured issues, savage denunciation evoked 
bitter retort, and much ado was made about noth- 
ing, while the fate of an economic system hung in 
the balance. Too late, possibly, we shall realize 
that the partisanships of June-November blinded 
us to the gravity of the world’s predicament. We 
may find that we spent four months trading ac- 
cusations, half-truths, and downright lies about 
two men who both, in essence, stood for the same 
American ideals and principles. It miay be that 
too late we shall sense the real conflicts of 1932: 
the conflicts between traditional individualism and 
great forces striving to modify it or replace it 
with a nobler concept of human society; the strug- 
gle of an established economic order with the 
mighty forces which it unleashed and which 
threaten to destroy it. 

We dare to hope, however, that the American 
people will awake to a realization of the futility 
of the 1932 campaign, and that the awakening will 
not come too late. Against history and experience, 
we dare to hope that when the bitter truth comes 
home to America, it may at least partially destroy 
an unreasoning faith in the efficacy of the two- 
party system. And last, we dare to hope that it 
will unshackle our minds and release them for the 
greatest and most profound task in history: the 
re-ordering of our world into a more efficient, 
more humane, and more purposeful place to live. 

—THE NORTHEASTERN NEWS. 
(Northeastern University.) 
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PERIODS OF FLUX 
ARE STIMULATING 


By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


Sf 


PROBABLY never before has there been quite 
so interesting and thrilling a period in which to 
live. We are discarding old accepted ideas and 
institutions; the very fundamentals of our civi- 
lization are being questioned and reappraised. 
Authority is breaking down and we are groping 
for new principles and philosophies upon which 
to build. 

Periods of flux are stimulating; progress is im- 
possible without change. But the tragedy of the 
present day is that we are not finding solutions for 
the national and international problems which are 
pressing in on every side. We seem bewildered, 
uncertain which way to turn. 


Solutions Wanted 


With all her brilliancy and inexhaustible power, 
America is failing, for instance, to solve the ugly 
problem of crime. We are failing to make life 
more secure for the law-abiding; we are failing 
to clear our society of the drones who prey on 
others; we are failing to save youthful delin- 
quents from lives of crime. Our treatment of 
criminal offenders is not deflecting them from 
criminal careers. About two-thirds of our prison 
populations have been in prison before. So-called 
crime waves are met by increased severity and 
more repression. An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth is the philosophy actually underlying 
our criminal administration. The only effect of 
this repression is to harden and make more hope- 
less the human beings drifting in and out of jails. 

In the industrial world it is the same. Labor 
unrest and breakdown of the industrial machine 
greet us on every hand. The human beings en- 
gaged in production are ranged in two hostile 
camps; each misunderstands and fights against 
the other. Each resorts to force methods as the 
most effective way to gain the ascendency ; strikes 
and lockouts and open violence are the order of 
the day. The individual human beings in the sav- 
age struggle are quite lost sight of. And so we 
reap the inescapable harvest of hardened person- 
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alities and broken homes, of lost ideals and shat- 
tered health, of poverty and overcrowding and 
disease, of crime and moral degeneracy. We seem 
to have triumphed brilliantly in the art of mass 
production. But back of the scenes the actual cost 
in human suffering and degradation is appalling. 
For the solution of the fundamental social prob- 
lems we are still groping helplessly. If our capi- 
talistic civilization can bring forward no relief 
from such periodic breakdowns as that through 
which we are now passing, it will spell the inevi- 
table doom of the present system. 

In the intelligent shaping of international af- 
fairs we seem to be equally at a loss as to which 
way toturn. In the days before ocean cables and 
steel ships and wireless, when nations were in 
fact as well as in law independent detached enti- 
ties, we rested our efforts to attain world security 
upon a system of national rivalries and a balance 
of armed power. Security rested upon the 
strength of a nation’s armed defenses. But the 
method of national rivalries and armed force led 
in 1914 to disaster. Today altogether changed 
conditions have revolutionized international life. 
The amazing development of world commerce and 
banking and interchange of thought has so inter- 
locked national interests and fortunes that no 
longer does a nation’s security depend upon itself 
alone. The security and well-being of each de- 
pends directly upon the intelligent codperation of 
all. Yet the old system of might making right, of 
national rivalries and a balance of armed power, 
still persists in the minds of a majority of our 
people. 

Who Will Lead ? 

We are living in an age which has solved or is 
solving most of our mechanical problems. We 
can organize and equip stronger and better armed 
police forces; we can build better and bigger 
factories, we can organize more efficient armies 
and construct. more powerful battleships than 
ever before. But if we cannot solve the spiritual 
problems of our generation, of what avail is all 











our effort and self-denial and struggle? What is 
the use of all our modern equipment and invention 
if we know not what to do with it? 

It is no use hiding our eyes to the realities of 
life today. We are living in a materialistic age. 
To achieve results we rest our faith in material 
force. Mass production is our god. We quite 
lose sight of the infinite worth of individual hu- 
man personalities in our eagerness to achieve 
large output or telling statistical results. We seek 
our happiness through material acquisition; we 
delude ourselves into believing, in spite of all the 
evidence to the contrary, that very wealthy men 
are happy and those of slender means have some- 
how failed. 

The great and crying need today in the eco- 
nomic and social world, in the political world, in 
the international world, is for spiritual leaders. 
We have lost our grip on the beliefs of our fa- 
thers; and in an age distraught with conflicting 
cults and beliefs, we know not which way to turn. 
We lack a fundamental philosophy to give us 
guidance in seeking the solution for the insistent 
problems which are crowding us in. The world 
needs today, perhaps more than ever before, a 
surging, vital, gripping faith—faith in the eternal 
goodness of life, faith in human beings, faith in 
a Power beyond ourselves that gives meaning to 
life and direction to all our efforts. There is only 
one force that I know of sufficiently vital and mag- 
nificent and thrilling to work such transformation 
—the force of Christianity. 

I do not mean a mere emotional reaction. Such 
might solace, but it would not help to solve. I 
mean a turning to the living principles that under- 
lay Christ’s teachings and life as the fundamental 
guides in our search for permanent solutions of 
our present day problems. For instance, one of 
the deep eternal realities which Christ was al- 
ways trying to make us understand was the fu- 
tility of the force method in achieving really last- 
ing results. He taught that greater actual power 
can be wielded through love or spiritual appeal 
or winning men’s minds than by material force. 
Or, again, he was always laying surprising stress 
on the infinite worth of the individual human per- 
sonality, no matter how debased it might seem. 
The method which he pointed out as the real way 
to happiness and success in life was too startling 
to be believed. Life’s finer, choicer values, he 
taught, come through self-sacrifice, consecration, 
service to others. 


We Deny Christ 

Our civilization fundamentally disbelieves these 
teachings. Christ, in the eyes of the modern 
world, was an impractical dreamer. To us the 
secret of power lies in material force. If we want 
to restrain crime, we lock men up in steel cages 
and try to club them into good behavior. If we 
want to keep our factories and our mines free of 
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labor disturbances, we seek injunctions against 
strikes, enforced if necessary with the aid of fed. 
eral guns, and we imprison labor agitators; and 
labor replies in kind by strikes and violence and 
even bombings. To attain international security 
each nation seeks to build up armaments stronger 
than its neighbors. 

Yet at every turn we are experiencing in fact 
stark and tragic failure. Crime increases; the 
struggle between capital and labor grows more 
bitter; in the international world we live in con- 
stant fear as against the day when the spark 
again will ignite the magazine. The experts 
reaching out for solutions of these problems are 
beginning to tell us that the only hope for reduc- 
ing crime lies in individualization of treatment, 
and in changing the underlying aim from punish- 
ment to social rehabilitation. But social rehabili- 
tation, they tell us, is a thing of the spirit and can 
never be achieved by mere repression and mass 


treatment. Force methods degrade and never 
rehabilitate. Or, again, those who are thinking 


most deeply and most constructively on industrial 
problems are telling us that if our machinery of 
production is to function smoothly and effectively, 
employers and employees must cease their utterly 
fruitless struggle and learn to codéperate in seek- 
ing common ends. Force methods, such as strikes 
and lockouts, must give way to trade agreements 
and industrial arbitration and schemes of intelli- 
gent unemployment insurance. Industrial peace, 
they say, can come only through winning men’s 
minds, and it can rest only upon the foundation 
of a social justice which affords protection to the 
personalities and lives of the individual workers. 
So, in the international world, the events of 1914- 
1918 taught us beyond dispute the utter futility 
of the force method for keeping the peace of the 
world. If we do nothing to stem the present 
armament race, another world war is as certain 
as the coming of night. The only solution for 
present world problems must come, not through 
the nineteenth century system of national rival- 
ries and a balance of armed power, but through 
intelligent coédperation based upon mutual under- 
standing. 


Hope of the World 


Do you see what all this means? The methods 
based upon the current beliefs of our day show 
breakdown wherever strain becomes intense; and 
the ablest and most constructive minds of our day 
are reaching out toward solutions in the very 
direction which Christ pointed out nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

There can be no permanent solutions excepl 
those based upon the enduring verities of humat 
experience. And there is no more practicable or 
helpful way of learning to understand something 
of these eternal truths than by going direct to the 


(Turn to page 78.) 
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“Is A LIBERAL 


CLUB ENOUGH?” 


A. discussion of the social 
usefulness and policy of a 
Student Christian Association 


a 


By DAVID R. PORTER 


« 


IN AN intercollegiate conference last year where 
most of the time had been taken with discussions 
of disarmament one of the delegates finally asked, 
“Where does the Christian Association come in? 
We have a Liberal Club and several other socially- 
minded campus societies, not to mention the Stu- 
dent Council. Why drag in Christ?” This ques- 
tion is often asked either in frank, clear words 
like these or in the equally effective silent lan- 
guage of campus preoccupation and indifference. 
The frequency with which we are now challenged 
to face injustice and confusion, interracial wrongs 
and international problems, makes it the more 
necessary that we see these and similar questions 
in relation to the Christian Movement. The ques- 
tion should not be dodged; if no convincing an- 
swer can be given it is a mistake to call on stu- 
dents for the time, money and hard work required 
to build up and maintain a campus Christian 
Movement. We believe that an unshakable case 
can be made for such a movement and the follow- 
ing points are written down with that purpose in 
view : 
Have An Aim 


1. Make clear the point of view, or philosophy 
of living, within which social action may be surely 
effective. 

An authentic social interest is not in social 
talk but is in social readjustments. According to 
what pattern? An answer to such a question 
throws us back at once upon our views of life and 
the universe. At the end of the day men are 
found acting the way they have been thinking. 
So it is a matter of absolutely primary social im- 
portance to help men to gain a world view, a 
human-race view, a God-view which is sound, 
consistent and durable. Much of the disillusion- 
ment in this field today is traceable to the fact 
that men have too quickly acted on formulas and 
schemes of social reform which are now seen to be 
thin, superficial, not based upon God. .They sense 
this most who have thought or lived deeply and at 
real cost. So Norman Thomas has declared, “Be- 
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yond any immediate program lies the necessity of 
a philosophy of life . Out of this loyalty and 
vision new honesties and abilities emerge and 
new leaders will arise.” And Reinhold Niebuhr, 
“The social struggle can never be so all-absorbing, 
except for those who are in a desperate social 
situation or those naive souls who think that all 
human problems can be socially solved, but that 
the human spirit, abstracted from time and place 
and every peculiar circumstance, will not arise 
occasionally to view the total cosmic scene and 
meditate upon man’s tragic eminence and im- 
potence within that order.” 

It is an essential thing that needs to be done 
here, a prerequisite of thorough-going services to 
a needy, confused world, to help men find the es- 
sential oneness of human life. And this comes 
only as men find God and, as our fathers said, are 
found of him. 

Face Facts 

2. Discover and realistically face the facts. 

The times call for a much fuller scrutiny of the 
facts in the world situation as a whole and in 
every phase of its life. In the present depression, 
for example, is anything more striking than that 
the sheer facts of the situation are so little under- 
stood? 

Students often are in special danger of living 
cloistered lives and of dealing with such questions 
in an academic way. Encouragement should be 
given to rigorous fact-finding. In the curriculum 
courses, chapel addresses, voluntary groups in ex- 
cursions into areas of human need, and in every 
other way the dedicated student will soak himself 
in the realities of the world’s life. 

Sometimes the leaders of the Christian Asso- 
ciations are criticized for too ardent a social con- 
cern. But without that the Movement would 
from two pressures be forced out of the main 
stream into an eddy of modern student life: first, 
by the condemnation of modern youth who are so 
keenly interested in world affairs; and second, 
by the “university spirit’ which makes it neces- 
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sary for any institution which expects to con- 
tinue within the colleges to maintain a readiness 
to seek for truth on both, or all, sides of any 
tangled or controversial question. Literally it is 
a matter of life cr death for any student Christian 
Association to be keenly alert to finding and fac- 
ing social facts. 


Distinctive Feature 


3. Bring to bear upon the social facts the mind 
of Christ. 

This is something that no other campus society 
attempts to do in any thoroughgoing way, no 
matter how alive it may be to arousing general 
interest in world questions or propagandizing for 
any given point of view. But this is a needed 
thing in the world’s life; every day brings to 
clearer issue our only alternatives: Christ or 
chaos. So it is a needed thing in the life of a stu- 
dent Christian Movement. What other raison 
d'etre does a Christian Movement have? If it is 
not zealously supplementing every other campus 
organization in this way; if it is not helping 
students ask, as they face life’s fretting and tan- 
gled problems, “What would Jesus think and say 
and do?’’—then it is the sheerest duplication of 
cther good social and educational societies. It is 
because some students do not see the Association 
cabinets alert and vigorous at this central and 
indispensable task that they sometimes ask, What 
good is the Christian Association? The only ef- 
fective answer to that question is not that of com- 
promising and pussy-footing, attempting to blur 
the undodgable radicalism of the Christian de- 
mands. The only answer is to stand boldly for 
the greatly needed and distinctive truth that 
Jesus Christ and none other has the solution of 
the world’s problems for which so many millions 
are today blindly groping. A cabinet of students 
should be formed—if necessary re-formed—and 
a program made to operate which challenges stu- 
dents steadily to apply Christ’s standards and 
spirit to the world’s suffering and confusion. The 
Association else has no distinctive reason for ex- 
istence; with this drive at the center it aligns 
itself with the dire needs of the world and their 
hopeful solution. 

Of course, the question is at once raised, How 
do we know what the mind of Christ would be on 
these baffling questions? Well, that is why an 
increasing number of circles of students are mak- 
ing first-hand studies of those original records 
that tell us clearly and dynamically who Jesus 
was, and is, and what his way is for a world of 
needy men. 


Stand for Something 
4. Encourage our members to take sides. 


Here we come to controversial ground. Some 
there are who consider the Association to be other- 
wise: they would have its members sit in the gal- 
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lery, as sharing in a dilletante educational process 
which calls for no action or discipline. One of 
our graduates in India says that a provincia} 
newspaper reported a shipwreck in this way: 
“At midnight we built a fire on the beach and of. 
fered them all the help we could over the mega- 
phone, but in the morning the beach was strewn 
with corpses.” It is to be reckoned as good for- 
tune that the tides of youthful thinking are not 
satisfied with help given over the megaphone; 
merely with debates, forums, passing resolutions, 
Everywhere youth are lining up with Movements 
which have done with “the pragmatic acquies- 
cence” and are taking sides, waging crusades, 
yielding to movements of passion and costly dis- 
cipline. They realize that searching for truth is 
not the only thing to do with truth; that loyalty 
to a Christian view, to the Master of the best, 
richest and most creative life, demands an alle- 
giance which is adventurous and, if need be, 
costly. The very verve of true Christian disciple- 
ship is the conviction that in the Christian way 
of thinking and living is something distinctive and 
vital withcut which the world perishes. Here we 
have the center of the faith that in Jesus Christ 
are values that must be shared as well as under- 
stood. Around us on every campus and in every 
social environment are great affirmations to make, 
great causes at stake for which our Christian As- 
sociations are to be desperately earnest recruiting 
stations. In the first instance and chiefly, this 
means facing the subtly intrenched social injus- 
tices and wrongs on the campus, right where we 
now live; not hurling thunderbolts at some vague 
and distant system or “order.” Have we as in- 
dividuals paid our social debts, purified and il- 
lumined the atmosphere right where we now live? 
The call is for us to take sides, primarily here and 
now. 

This does not mean that the Association com- 
mits itself, as a movement, to any particular so- 
cial theory or to any particular political party. 
Members will, for a variety of reasons which 
approve themselves to earnest minds, hold within 
the membership various political and _ social 
views; this is to be expected and welcomed. It is 
people who are “neither hot nor cold but luke- 
warm” who should feel out of place in a Chris- 
tian Movement—a movement which, facing 4 
tragic and desperately urgent social crisis, calls 
on men to study hard social facts, and then gird- 
ing up the loins both of their minds and their 
bodies, take sides and fight like good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. 


Men of Power 
5. Develop, illumine, kindle the kind of men 
who may be the new pioneers. 


The world’s progress is marked by the story of 
such men and women. When God had his best 


(Turn to page 78.) 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
EDVROPEAN MOVEMENTS 


A YEAR, spent in visiting European universities and 
international student conferences, and sharing in the 
correspondence and publication work of the Geneva 
office of the World’s Student Christian Federation, has 
given me a new appreciation of the problems and the 
work of European Student Movements. Remarkable 
progress has been made in the past five years in de- 
veloping a sense of Christian solidarity among these 
movements. Their growing sense of common Chris- 
tian cause means much for the future peace of the 
world as well as for the Federation as a world student 
organization. Their recent achievements are more 
significant when one remembers their radical differ- 
ences of race and of language, and that these advances 
have been made at a time when nationalism has been 
rampant and Christian activity suspect, because of its 
alleged “denationalizing” consequences. 


Germany 


To be fully appreciated the broadened social outlook 
and the international activity of the German move- 
ment (particularly in concert with the French move- 
ment) needs to be seen against the mad furore of 
Hitler’s nationalism and Anti-Semitism. The Federa- 
tion may well thank God for raising up a leader like 
Hans Lilje for this moment in the life of Germany 
and the German Student Christian Movement. It is 
no easy task to exalt loyalty to God and the world 
Christian community when the youth of your nation 
feel — rightly or wrongly — that they have been “en- 
slaved,” unjustly branded with the war guilt stigma, 
and have been tricked into a position of “inequality” 
by promises made by other nations towards the ful- 
flment of which no serious steps seem yet to have 
been taken. The vigorous leadership of the German 
movement in European conferences this past year and 
their deliberate and successful efforts for understand- 
ing and fellowship with the French movement reveal 
better than anything else their readiness to pay the 
prices of Christian leadership in such times. No 
other speaker is so enthusiastically received in Ger- 
man Student Movement Conferences as Pierre Maury, 
French Secretary of the Federation staff. 


France 


The Federation may also be grateful for the leader- 
ship Charles Westphal is giving to the French move- 
ment. Who at Zeist can forget the morning when, 
with Princess Juliana of Holland as guest, Westphal 
and Lilje (both men have distinguished war service 
records) spoke from the same rostrum on “The Chris- 
tian and the Nation,” and both owned a loyalty to God 
and the Christian world community which might un- 
der certain vircumstances be placed above loyalty to 
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nation. It was on the initiative of Westphal and his 
student leaders that both the German and British 
Movements were invited to share with the French in 
their national conference this spring in a discussion 
of disarmament which occupied half the conference 
time. 

The French Movement is smaller than the German 
but they too have been experiencing a broadening of 
their social interests. A realistic discussion of dis- 
armament by the Paris circle will always be a reve- 
lation of the determination of the French Movement 
to associate intelligent study of urgent contemporary 
issues with their evangelical religious interest. To 
make their American guest thoroughly at home these 
students followed this discussion with sandwiches, tea 
and a report of their finance campaign! The recent 
development of new forms of social service activity, 
the forums on Communism and Christianity and the 
way in which the beautiful Foyer des Etudiants does 
its work with foreign students as an integral part of 
the Student Christian Movement—these are some of 
the evidences of the vitality of this movement of God 
among French students. One cannot think of the 
work of the French Movement without paying tribute 
to the work through the years of Mlle. Suzanne de 
Dietrich. It was her leadership that made possible 
the success of the large financial effort made last fall. 
She has quickened the life of the Movement at every 
point, especially in its ccumenic activities, drawing 
together Russian emigre and French students in an 
annual conference. 


Britain 


The British Movement is playing a part in Euro- 
pean student activities commensurate with its splendid 
history and present strength—this in spite of language 
difficulties and a theological and social viewpoint 
which is radically different from that of the conti- 
nental movements. To an American Student Move- 
menter one of the most striking discoveries is the 
things we have in common with the British Move- 
ment. This is more surprising because in both 
Movements there has been in past years a feeling that 
each was very different. There is vastly more in 
common between the American and British Move- 
ments than between the British and continental move- 
ments. Yet an ocean and America’s geographical and 
psychological isolation conspire to keep us apart. 

The British Movement now has a Council plan simi- 
lar to our own—with Scottish, Irish, Wales, English, 
and London Councils handling their own work but 
finding national unity through the General Commit- 
tee, a centralized budget and a staff responsible to the 
General Secretary. They are a united movement of 
men and women, but this does not do away with the 
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“Z-ist” (Holland) brought to- 
gether a_ typical Federation 
group —twenty three rations 


sent sixty-one delegates 


Upper left—Princess Juliana, confer- 
ence guest, chats with Dutch, 
Chinese and Indian delegates. 


Upper right—Ralla Ram (India), 
Robert Mackie (Great Britain). 


At left—Max Yergan (Africa). 
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necessity for special groups of men and of women or 
for consideration of proportionate emphases. London 
Council in May felt that more special emphasis needed 
to be given to separate men’s activities if they were 
to play their proper part in the work of the area. In 
some places, as at Edinburgh, the men’s and women’s 
work is quite as separate as our Y. W. C. A.’s and 
Y. M. C. A.’s. 

The Student Movement House in Russell Square has 
been one of the pioneer houses for foreign students. 
James Rettie of Dwight Hall, Yale, succeeds Warren 
Scott, an American Negro who has given splendid 
service on the Movement House staff. This British 
Movement practice of employing one or more foreign- 
ers as staff members is worthy of our emulation. We 
have done much by way of bringing distinguished 
British Movement leaders to our country for limited 
periods of service but have not been able yet to work 
out an exchange of staff members. 

At Manchester I was invited to meet with the stu- 
dent-faculty University Life Committee and felt quite 
at home in discussions like those which characterized 
our Detroit Student-Faculty Conference. We have 
gone much farther than Great Britain in these dis- 
cussions, but it is significant that in both countries the 
beginnings came from the S. C. A. At Liverpool it 
was inspiring to learn of the work being done by Miss 
Amy Buller, former Student Movement Secretary, who 
as Warden of the Women’s Hostel has a position quite 
like an American Dean of Women. Through friend- 
ship with some of our deans of Women’s Colleges, 
Miss Buller hopes in the near future to begin an ex- 
change of students. 

The British Movement faces many puzzling prob- 
lems—most of which have their counterparts in our 
situation. A commission is now studying the relation 





of the Movement to the Church—a problem compli. 
cated by the strength of the Anglo-Catholic Movement 
With the Russian Student Movement they have fo; 
five years sponsored an Anglo-Orthodox Conferenge 
out of which has come the Fellowship of St. Sergiys. 
There are more parallel student religious movements 
in these old universities than we have in America 
Churches are taking more interest in work with sty. 
dents and at London, Oxford, and Cambridge work by 
the Wesleyans very much like that of our university 
pastors has been begun. The “Oxford Group Move. 
ment” (the followers of Frank Buchman) has grown 
and has drawn into its membership some able, attrae- 
tive people both from the universities and the com- 
munity at large. From Oxford as a center teams have 
gone to various continental centers and have con- 
ducted successful house parties. On the whole the 
“Group” and §S. C. A. relationships are happy, many 
students being in both, but even so its growth creates 
some problems still unsolved. To the American the 
mest puzzling development is the growth of the Inter. 
varsity Evangelical Union—distinctly a fundamental- 
istic student movement with branches in all British 
universities and in Australia and New Zealand. It has 
a counterpart in the Hallesby Movement which has 
spread the past few years in Scandinavian countries, 
For the British Movement and the Federation this 
development creates a real problem since no basis for 
effective codperative work has yet been found; these 
movements reject such advances on grounds theologi- 
cal and international. 

The British Movements and ours are both strug- 
gling with the problems of students, industry and the 
social order. We have done more through our sum- 
mer groups in actually relating students to industry 
while they are doing some pioneer thinking of value 
to us on the idea of a Student Volunteer Movement 
for Industry. The forthcoming Quadrennial Student 
Volunteer Convention (Edinburgh, December, 1932) 
will represent a swing back as did ours at Buffalo, 
from a vague Christian internationalism to sharper 
consideration of the present world task of the Church. 
This Convention has more than ordinary signicance 
to the religious life of Europe since it will attract 150- 
200 delegates from continental Europe and America 
in addition to those from the British Isles. 

The staff of the Movement is distinctly younger than 
ours. Most secretaries have intercollegiate responsi- 
bilities. In only two or three cases is there a settled 
secretaryship like ours. Canon Tissington Tatlow 
(“T”), for many years its general secretary, has been 
succeeded by Robert Mackie, formerly secretary at 
Edinburgh. Mackie, through clear thinking on social 
and religious issues, charm of personality, and capa‘ 
ity for critical evaluation of the work of his Move 
ment, has already made a great place for himself in 
the life of the British Movement and of the other 
European Movements. 

Impressions of smaller European movements equally 
significant might be given—Czechoslovakia with its 
flair for social issues and its magnificent disarma 
ment education program, Austria with its Romai 
Catholic and Protestant groups, the Russian move 
ment with its rich contributions to the ceecumenic life 
of the Federation, the Swiss movement with its Vat- 
marcus Conference binding together German and 

(Turn to page 83.) 
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THE GERMAN SCENE 


FOREIGN newspapers have been asserting in 
recent months that a state of civil war exists in 
Germany and that the Kaiser will return shortly. 
During six months of travel in Germany I have 
gone often to places where things might be ex- 
pected to happen; but sad to say, everywhere I 
found things almost boringly quiet. Only a 
very small political group hope for a reéstablish- 
ment of the monarchy; the National Socialists are 
not monarchists; the German police are abso- 
lutely trustworthy. So that I can highly recom- 
mend my country to anyone looking for a quiet 
place in which to spend his old age. He need only 
refrain from shouting “Hail, Hitler” in a Com- 
munist gathering: that might indeed have unfor- 
tunate results. 
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unemployed next 
callings and classes. Unemployment, 
especially among university graduates, grows 
from day to day. At present there are about 
50,000 unemployed intellectuals in Germany, most 
of them without any hope of ever again being em- 
ployed in academic professions. All the profes- 
sions are overcrowded and for this very reason 
many have been studying simply to have some- 
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thing to do and are now bulging the academic 
“market.” Students study night and day with a 
courage born of despair to get through their 
exams as quickly and as well as possible, so as 
to get ahead of the others in the struggle for ex- 
istence. And yet, when they have passed their 
exams, there is generally nothing for them to do 
but to engage in “voluntary service” (Arbeits- 
dienst). There they can live, they get working 
clothes, simple food and fifty pfennig pocket- 
money. Somehow they must manage on that, 
since very few receive any support from home 
once their studies are completed, the cultured class 
in Germany having lost everything in the infla- 
tion period. Older friends of the German Student 
Christian Movement have already set up special 
“work-service” groups for 8. C. M.-ers who then 
engage in road-construction, work on river-banks 
and channels, etc. <A friend of mine, a former 
S. C. M. secretary with very good academic quali- 
fications as an engineer, has been unemployed for 
six months and has to support his family on four- 
teen marks a week, unemployment insurance. 
What is hardest on these people is that there is no 
prospect that conditions will improve. In spite 
of all this, our young intellectuals are full of 
energy, so that one can only be glad when one 
encounters groups of singing “service-workers.” 
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Rebirth 

One thing at least is certain: the entire Ger- 
man student body is looking at life much more 
seriously because of these conditions, and is ready 
to listen to the gospel in a way which has not been 
true for a century. It realizes that one does not 
gain power to weather the real storms of life by 
means of intellectualism, academic distinction, or 
high-sounding idealisms; therefore it is turning 
decisively away from these values of the older 
academic world. It is not interested in discussing 
the foundation of ethical principles, but is seeking 
those who can give ethical commands with real 
authority and strong will, and who can point out 
the way to their fulfillment. People are looking 
for leaders, not philosophers or poets. It is not 
pleasant inspirational edification that is wanted 
in religion; men are seeking God, who holds the 
destiny of peoples and of individuals in his hands, 
who destroys and builds again. One can speak 
today even in nonchurch student groups of the 
central things of Christian belief without encoun- 
tering a smile, though understanding for much of 
our message is often not very great. At least one 
is asked again and listened to on these matters. 

In our Christian student work we have come 
recently to set much greater value on the direct 
Biblical message and much less on any special 
academic dress for it, and have earned the quite 
genuine thanks of the students for this action. 
In my lectures in German universities I try al- 
ways to speak in such a way that any simple per- 
son could easily have listened with understanding. 
I have said that we again stand in need of a Lord, 
and why Jesus Christ is my Lord. This was al- 
most always followed by very lively discussion, 
although most of my audience were quite outside 
our movement. It became clear that they had lis- 
tened with most careful attention and particularly 
appreciated my avoidance of academic abstrac- 
tions in favor of an undisguised aggressiveness. 
We had the same experience in even greater meas- 
ure in our three large summer conferences this 
year. We refused to content ourselves with in- 
teresting philosophical or theological addresses, 
but held instead a Bible study period each day 
and addresses on the three articles of the Chris- 





Note: This is the second in a series of articles depicting student 
life Last month we published one on Russia; next month’s will 
deal with China 


tian faith. And our conferences were better at. 
tended than at any time since the founding of our 
Movement, in spite of the worst possible financia] 
conditions among the students and although it 
was quite impossible to remit or lessen conference 
fees to anyone. Above all, a number of students 
outside the Movement attended this year. The 
questions which the students asked were mostly 
of a practical vital nature: How can we reach a 
vigorous faith? How can we conquer sin? How 
does one learn to pray? 

The Bible study periods which our thirty-six 
local units arrange each week have had a very sim- 
ilar history. They are always the best attended 
groups. A biblical text is expounded in the first 
hour, followed by a discussion of the problems 
thus raised, these having changed recently in the 
direction of personal rather than theological is- 
sues. The strong emphasis in Bible study in our 
groups is based on the knowledge that in the mat- 
ter of Bible criticism, which has for long been 
recognized by educated people in Germany, one 
cannot ignore the fact that God speaks through 
this man-made Bible, and that today, as in the 
Reformation, we must listen to his word, refrain- 
ing from idealistic or humanistic misinterpreta- 
tions. 

Our groups arrange also a social evening each 
week. Our larger units are divided into smaller 
groups which discuss each week a biblical, reli- 
gious, scientific, social, or political subject. Out- 
ings are also arranged. The German Movement 
is very fond of group singing, and special groups 
are formed for this purpose. Most units arrange 
a political discussion once a week and special eve- 
nings in the first term for introduction to the 
movement. The S. C. M. contributes a greater 
number of collaborators than any other student 
organization to the social enterprises conducted 
by the student body. We are, however, quite sep- 
arate in organization from this work. The pres- 
ent leader of the German student self-help work 
is a former S. C. M. Secretary. 

Summarizing, it may be said that our move- 
ment is increasingly finding its task within the 
student body to lie in a resolute decision to make 
the gospel of Jesus Christ known in the student 
world, so that students inside and outside the 
Movement may be given that which they most 
need in these days—guidance of Jesus Christ. 
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“TODAY” 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


BY JOHN BENNETT 


NOT much can be written today about the elec- 
tion which will not be out of date before this page 
appears in print. I want, however, to comment 
on two facts which then will still be facts: 

The first is the astonishing number of votes 
which Norman Thomas has received in the col- 
leges. The trend was so general that it cannot 
be dismissed as a new kind of stunt. It may not 
tell us how many convinced Socialists there are 
but it does show that the prejudice against social- 
ism has been melted by events with surprising 
rapidity and that the two old parties are losing 
their hold over intelligent people who are young 
enough not to be involved in them. Moreover, 
when students are independent and break away 
from the Republican party they do not follow the 
example of the progressives who are already in 
public life and stop with the Democratic party. 


THE other fact is to me, as a churchman, the 
most discouraging fact which the campaign has 
brought to light—the continued support of the 
Republican party by the leaders of the Protestant 
churches in the North. The churches have been 
issuing pronouncements which condemn our pres- 
ent economic system, but when their leaders vote 
they vote for that system unchanged, they vote 
for aman whose social philosophy is the antithesis 
of their own teaching as churchmen. The min- 
isters of New York City in a straw vote gave 
Hoover 177 votes, Thomas 25, Roosevelt 3. The 
Christian Century (anticapitalist paper) sup- 
ported Hoover. Dan Poling toured the country in 
an airplane for Hoover as the spokesman of a 
very important group of churchmen. Whatever 
may be the faults of the Democratic party and 
Mr. Roosevelt it would be refreshing to find more 
than three out of two hundred ministers in New 
York who at least were unable to stomach the 
complacent Toryism of Mr. Hoover and who 
would join such men as Cutting, Costigan, La Fol- 
lette, and Norris in supporting Roosevelt. Any- 
thing to break the old alliance between the 
churches and the Republican party which stulifies 
the convictions which the churches have repeat- 
edly expressed concerning economic issues. It 
was fitting that at the meeting of New York min- 
isters at which the straw vote was taken there was 
an address on the menace of European anti- 
religious Communism. What can be said to the 
antireligious radicals in America when the lead- 
ers of the Christian Church preach the evils of 
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capitalism and then vote to continue them? The 
older leaders of the Church owe an explanation to 
Christian students as well as to the radicals who 
believe that the Church is an obstacle to progress. 


THESE statements of mine will seem to those 
who disagree with them to be an exhibition of 
rank partisanship. But partisanship is only an 
evil when it means blind loyalty to a party the 
principles of which do not express one’s real con- 
victions. Without political implementation the 
social idealism of the churches becomes sentimen- 
tality. If we are to have economic change it must 
come either by revolution or by political action. 
To refuse to build one political party which stands 
for a new economic order is to will the end with- 
out willing the means which are necessary to 
bring it about. In the way of effective political 
action on the part of Christians are enormous 
difficulties which have grown out of the deeply 
rooted political loyalties of the great majority of 
the people in our churches, and also out of the 
habit of the more independent voters, of voting 
for the “best man” who can be elected without 
considering his social philosophy which may make 
his very goodness count in the wrong direction 
and his very strength a force for evil. 


THE election over, the problem of relief now 
looms largest in our national life. For more than 
thirty million people it has been looming largest 
for some time. Whatever may be the extent of 
business recovery there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that this winter will be the worst so far. 
The unemployed who have had resources have ex- 
hausted them. Thousands of families will be 
forced to seek relief for the first time after months 
of agonizing struggle between pride and poverty. 

What we have done thus far has been cruelly 
inadequate. In July in New York City 400,000 
people were known to be in need who yet were 
not receiving relief because of the shortage of re- 
lief funds. How did they get on at all? They 
helped each other and were helped by those who 
were getting relief. The same general situation 
has been true in city after city. Moreover, relief 
funds are usually on the point of giving out. 
Frequently it is announced that funds are in hand 
only for two or three more weeks. In my own 
economic security I have tried to imagine what it 
would be like to be responsible for a family which 
had been living for a year or two on a few dol- 
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TO JESUS ON HIS BIRTHDAY 


For this your mother sweated in the cold 

For this you bled upon the bitter tree . 

A yard of tinsel ribbon bought and sold 

A paper wreath; a day at home for me. 

The merry bells ring out, the people kneel ; 

Up goes the man of God before the crowd ; 

With voice of honey and with eyes of steel 

Me draws your humble gospel to the proud 

Nobody listens Less than the wind that blows 

Are all your words to us you died to save. 

Prince of Peace! O Sharon's dewy rose! 

How mute you lie within your vaulted grave. 

The stone the angel rolled away with tears 

Is back upon your mouth these thousand years 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
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lars a week without any assurance that even that 
“dole” would be continued the week after next. 
But I cannot begin to imagine it. Our hand-to- 
mouth method of relief creates a terrifying inse- 
curity. Also, even where relief is regular it is 
inadequate. What would you think of a family 
income of from three to eight dollars a week for 
many weary months? Again, there are large 
groups of people who get no relief at all—espe- 
cially unmarried men and women, or families 
which have a little property which they can 
neither eat nor sell. How some of them live is 
more than I can say. I am not criticizing the 
relief agencies when I say these things. I am 
suggesting that there is something wrong with the 
social philosophy of the American people. 


WV HEN the depression began it was said by those 
at the top that all this relief should depend upon 
private charity. That position has long since 
been abandoned. Then it was said that each city 
should look after its own problem. But with the 
unemployed living in the cities and the rich tax- 
payers in the suburbs that position was also 
abandoned. It was then admitted that the states 
should take over part of the responsibility for re- 
lief. Last winter that was the position of the 
administration when Senator Borah had his fa- 
mous debate with the administration senators over 
the LaFollette-Costigan Bill. But in the spring 
even that position was abandoned and it was rec- 
ognized that the federal government should at 
least lend money to states for relief purposes. 
An appropriation of $300,000,000 was passed by 
Congress and signed by President Hoover for such 
loans (ten dollars for each person among the fam- 
ilies of the unemployed). The point I want to 
make is that while we have at last come to see the 
responsibility of the nation as a whole for this 
problem, we have done so grudgingly and each 
advance has lagged behind the need for it at ter- 
rible cost in human misery. We have been so 
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slow because we have been blinded by our phj. 
losophy of economic individualism and so haye 
been inhibited and still are inhibited from taking 
bold action which is adequate to the situation. 


PERIODS OF FLUX 

(From page 70.) 
great Master of life. Whatever one’s theology or 
belief, there is no one who can deny the match. 
less power and mastery of Christ’s life. No life 
has generated power so incomparable as his, 
Peter the Hermit, St. Francis of Assisi, Savon- 
arola, Martin Luther—a great procession of gal. 
lant spirits go marching down the ages, shaking 
their worlds with irresistible force, shaping his. 
tory as kings and captains of great armies could 
not—every one of these great spirits was domi- 
nated by the spirit of Jesus. One cannot read 
history honestly and deny the sheer, overmaster- 
ing power that has flowed from Jesus. The hope 
of the world lies in gaining a clearer appreciation 
of the principles upon which he built, and an 
abiding faith in their eternal truth. For only 
upon these principles can lasting and permanent 
solutions to the underlying problems of our civili- 
zation be found. 





“IS A LIBERAL CLUB ENOUGH?” 

(From page 72.) 
word to say to men, “the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” It is always so. The many 
schemes of world betterment are tottering around 
us now because there is a pauperizing paucity of 
men of integrity and power. What would hap- 
pen if each college turned out a few such men— 
not necessarily many but only a few? What if 
each graduating class had only three such men— 
a Henry Wright, a Max Chaplin and a Dr. Gren- 
fell? What revolutions would come within the 
life of our colleges and what changes in the 
world! 

Jesus Christ can make that kind of man. AlI- 
ways has he been able to do it. He can do it now. 
Nothing about him is so amazing as this, his ¢a- 
pacity to remake men, to heal their ills and sins, 
to elicit their dormant powers. As John Mase- 
field reports one such experience of a transformed 
life: 

I did not think, I did not strive, 

The deep peace burnt my me alive; 
The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth. 


These are the things which are essential con- 
tributions to social understanding to worthwhile 
and sustained social leadership. If the Student 
Christian Association were not primarily so occu- 
pied, some other campus fellowship and move- 
ment would be created that would do so. 
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A Book Review by 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


od 


THOMAS JEFFERSON visioned democracy as prac- 
tically a government by newspapers. Jefferson’s vision 
has not proved altogether satisfactory, for he failed to 
foresee the development of the modern press. There 
are some indications, however, that the press is be- 
ginning to take more seriously its social responsibili- 
ties, and to become once more an organ of public 
thought and opinion rather than a weapon of partisan- 
ship and a means of commercial profit. Perhaps no 
one is doing more to assist in this development of the 
American press than Walter Lippmann, whose leading 
editorial interpretations of social and political events 
in the years 1931-32 have now been set before us in a 
book edited by Professor Allan Nevins. 

This book,* by one who by many is regarded as the 
most intelligent and brilliant of our American jour- 
nalists, shows something of the limitations of present 
American editorial leadership. In his analysis of the 
economic depression Mr. Lippman reveals understand- 
ing, but not frankness nor fearlessness. As one reads 
his mild description of the causes which led to our eco- 
nomic crisis one feels that the moral courage of a 
Greeley or a Garrison is hardly in evidence. Very 
rightly Mr. Lippmann tells us that “. . . before the de- 
pression the three greatest industrial nations, Britain, 
Germany, and America, were leading a crazy economic 
existence. The British were living on their inherit- 
ance. The Germans were piling up debts to pay their 
debts. We were piling up loans to pay ourselves. 
This is a clear and fearless analysis of the interna- 
tional situation. But is Mr. Lippmann as clear and 
fearless in his analysis of our domestic situation? He 
tells us, to be sure, that “Our laws commit us and 
condemn us to an uncoérdinated, unplanned, disorderly 
individualism which inevitably produces alternating 
eriods of boom and depression.” And he adds, 

if you teach a people for ten years that the 
character of its government is not greatly important, 
that political success is for those who equivocate and 
evade, and if you tell them that acquisitiveness is the 
ideal, that things are what matter, that Mammon is 
God, then you must not be astonished at the confusion 
in Washington.” 

So far so good. But Mr. Lippmann does not tell us 
the causes of the “profound spiritual bewilderment” 
which he rightly finds back of our financial depression. 
He tells us that it is due to the moral apathy of those 
in high places; but what is back of this moral apathy 
is not clear, though it is hinted that one thing may 
be the hypocrisies which be believes were engendered 
by the prohibition law. Perhaps it would have been 


”” 


“ 


* Walter Lippmann’s Interpretations, 1931-32 Edited by Allan 
Nevins. Macmillan. $2.50 ' 
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out of place for him to say in the secular press that the 
decay of idealistic religious beliefs, together with an 
orgy of speculation among our masses, was a very 
large factor. Mr. Lippmann touches very lightly, al- 
most gingerly, this orgy of speculation and the part 
which Wall Street played in the whole catastrophe. 
Indeed, he seems to regard Wall Street as the “goat” 
in the catastrophe. He tells us that “the fall in the 
prices of stocks corresponded very closely with the re- 
duction of earnings.” While he perceives that specula- 
tive debts, largely taken on by the American people 
upon the advice of bankers and brokers, reduced the 
purchasing power of our people, yet he makes light of 
short-selling and bear raids as having anything to do 
with the matter. He argues that they were an effect, 
but not a cause. He seems to forget the circular na- 
ture of the social process, that what is an effect in 
social and economic conditions usually reacts to become 
a cause. While the primary cause of the depression 
was the speculative debts of the American people, 
brought on through their speculation in land, commod- 
ities, and securities, yet it was the professional ele- 
ment in Wall Street who engineered the forced liqui- 
dation of these debts for their own profit. This cut 
off the purchasing power of the American people and 
brought about still further distress-selling. The pro- 
fessional element in Wall Street saw further opportu- 
nity to enrich themselves and played the game of 
forcing liquidation and distress-selling for two and a 
half years. In that way they succeeded in reducing 
the purchasing power of the American people to almost 
an unbelievable extent. In many cases the best land, 
commodities, and securities brought only a tithe of 
their former open market value. In short, the pro- 
fessional element in Wall Street almost bankrupted 
the country, though, of course, they could not have 
done so had we not been a nation of gamblers. 
Whether the gambling proclivities of the American 
people or the predatory practices of the professional 
element in Wall Street should be most blamed, or 
possibly a supine government which sat by and com- 
placently witnessed all this, it is of course difficult to 
say. Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. Lippmann 
avoids the problem. His editorials make us think, but 
they do not arouse to action. American journalism 
needs another William Lloyd Garrison. 
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THE CAUSES OF WAR. Edited by Arthur Porritt. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


This book, a presentation of various papers read 
before the World Conference for International Peace 
Through Religion, definitely avoids sentimentality, 
and nails down the causes of war with penetrating 
analysis. It is even bold enough to include a chapter 
entitled “Religion As a Cause of War” which blurts 
right out in English that religion has been used as a 
cloak to disguise the real purpose for which nations 
have fought; that even it has been used as a recruit- 
ing agency. The book does a good job on bedrock 
causes, as well as some pseudo causes. But it goes 
no further. This is an added virtue, for the reader 
may take the diagnosis and then seek light on a va- 
riety of solutions and cures. 


Sir Arthur Salter, the astute general who detailed 
the flow of all materials in the last unpleasant exhibi- 
tion of human stupidity, gives us almost a perfect 
picture of the “Economic Cause of War.” Any college 
student can afford twenty minutes to study Sir 
Arthur’s clear statement. Every Y. M. C. A. cabinet 
member should pass an examination on its contents. 
It is fundamental. The pitiful thing about Sir Arthur 
Salter is that he, an educated man before the World 
War, said at that time a great many things in similar 
vein but was nevertheless swept by the whirlpool of 
world lunacy into a prosecution of the war and a 
leadership in it of more importance than that of any 
general conniving behind the lines. He is the right 
man to tell of the causes; but as one who is a little 
impatient with advisers who prescribe for the suffer- 
ing world the same poisons which gave it its last con- 
vulsion (recommending now perhaps slightly restricted 
quantities) I would not be enthusiastic about Sir 
Arthur’s cure. 


Quite possibly this world conference started on the 
assumption that, while the Golden Rule and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are basic as principles in the suc- 
cessful handling of human and international relations, 
we must have the facts about our complex world if we 
are to be intelligent in trying to apply the principle. 
This probably was due to the fact that the leaders in 
attendance, C. F. Andrew, Henry A. Atkinson, Wick- 
ham Steed, Jacob Viner, Andre Siegfried, are not the 
kind of persons who make statements such as “When 
the world gets back to Jesus we will have peace,” and 
“What the world needs is religion.” On the other 
hand they are ready to say without hesitation, “Know- 
ing what the war system is and for what it works, the 
sensible person, whether he be bound to a religious 
creed or not, ought to refuse to be used in its prosecu- 
tion in any way.” 

One can’t help feeling that if these careful students 
and men of practical affairs find the causes of war so 
definitely tied up with our fundamental every day 
problems of production, exchange, and distribution, it 
might not be a bad idea, as a primary step toward 
peace, to consider joining the world movement to get 
rid of the stupid system we have. If this book gets 
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students started on the quest for a way out of the 
quackery and sentimentality which throws a hazy glow 
around the peace movement, it will have done a service 
to the cause of peace. CHESTER S. WILLIAMS, 


THE BASIC MESSAGE AND THE CENTRAL TASK OF THE 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. Edited by 
David R. Porter. Fifteen cents; 10 for $1.25. 


This pamphlet, introduced by an informing and 
stirring foreword from the pen of David R. Porter, 
tries to set forth the present message of the Student 
Movement. It begins with a diagnosis of current 
trends, treating the mechanists, the indifferentists, 
the animalists, the conventionalists and the idealists, 
the last pictured in a state of collapse. Then follows 
a further analysis of this breakdown and a discussion 
of the quest for an absolute loyalty in an age domi- 
nated by relativism in thought and morals, concluding 
with the assertion that our cultural order must be 
challenged as we have challenged our economic, inter- 
national and ecclesiastical orders. There is a vigorous 
protest against humanizing the Church. Then follow 
the positive sections on the living God revealed and 
mediated in Christ, the Christian task and power for 
its achievement, and the duties of “present-day mem- 
bers” in the new world community. 

It is a suggestive and provocative statement, at 
times struggling in thought and language and only 
partially succeeding in attaining expression. While 
it complains of the humanizing of the Church, it calls 
Christ “our most adequate symbol of what God is”— 
not God’s self-revelation in man. It is well qualified 
to be the basis of a study for groups of students be- 
cause it raises many questions and is sparing in an- 
swers. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 


Sons. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 


If you have read The Good Earth you will read Sons 
and will be glad that you did. Mrs. Buck clearly is 
not a one-book author. She has written this second 
book with the skill and charm which made The Good 
Earth and its author famous. If you want to watch 
the evolution and understand the psychology of a 
modern war lord here is your chance. And if you en- 
joyed the story of Wang Lung on his land you will 
be as interested in the life of his prosperous sons and 
their family life in the great house in the city. 


For many years one would have wished some artist 
might paint the real China, thus correcting the utterly 
unfair American movie portrayal. Mrs. Buck has done 
this wished-for thing. Here is the China of culture, 
charm, struggle, faults and great future, the China 
that Americans always love when they know it. In 
this book lies your chance to feel China and to under- 
stand what she may become in the family of nations. 


ARTHUR RUGH. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW WORLD. By F. R. Barry. 
Harper. $3.00. 


In the Introduction the author promises “a candid, 
courageous and well-informed effort to think out 
anew, in the light of modern knowledge, the founda- 
tion affirmations of our common Christianity.” This 
promise has been honestly kept. 

While one could have wished that Mr. Barry should 
not have advanced on a front quite so wide, neverthe- 
less he has looked squarely at certain pressing con- 
temporary questions that Christianity must deal with 
in adequate fashion. In the chapter on the family 
the author has gone a good deal beyond (or behind, 
according to one’s own point of view) the Lambeth 
statements on divorce and questions that are closely 
related. 

The chapter “Doing the Will of God” is a clear, 
appealing treatment of that theme. Writing of the 
need and value of corporate worship, he has a true 
word to say to this generation: “There is no popular 
maxim more dangerous to spiritual and moral well- 
being than the tag laborare est orare.” At least one 
reader said Amen to that. 

This is a competent treatment and a worthy addi- 
tion to an important series. GEORGE IRVING. 


BOLSHEVISM, THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Gurian. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Rep Russia. By Theodor Seibert. Century. $3.00. 


By. Waldemar 


These books, dealing with the land of which Sher- 
wood Eddy says “the most significant thing upon this 
planet is now coming into being,” are strikingly simi- 
lar in their conclusions and dissimilar in their ap- 
proach. Dr. Seibert and his publishers claim that his 
book is an impartial and objective study. Gurian, 
the Roman Catholic, admits his Catholic Christian 
pre-suppositions and, therefore (in the reviewer's 
judgment) is more realistic and more sound. There 
is no such thing as a pre-suppositionless position and 
although a measure of objectivity can be—and should 
be—sought, it is never wholly achieved. Seibert, de- 
spite his claims, sees the Soviet Union through bour- 
geois and European spectacles and pronounces it a 
menace: “With self-confident blindness of a sleep- 
walker |the U.S.S.R.} is marching toward the helot 
state—the slave state’; it is “a complicated machine 
which cannot work satisfactorily if the smallest cog- 
wheel or lever is allowed its own inclinations.” His 
observations convince him that all Russians, like the 
machines in the Stalingrad Tractor Factory, are “cog- 
wheels” and “levers” in the Soviet economy. Dr. 
Gurian, after scholarly examination of Bolshevik the- 
ory and practice, agrees with the journalist. However, 
this highly intelligent churchman quickly avows his 
basic philosophical position by declaring that “This 
faith {of the Communist], which the Christian, of 
course, must regard as a false faith, makes Bolshevism 
the foe of religion and especially of the Catholic 
Church. It makes Bolshevism an anti-church which 
seeks to erect a new tower of Babel on earth, namely 
the Socialist society, which by its internal harmony 
and perfection of structure will render a divine Prov- 
idence superfluous and will have no need of a Re- 
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deemer, because it regards the very possibility that 
man individually or socially requires any redemption 
as utterly absurd.” 

The quarrel I have with such writers as Gurian and 
Seibert is that, while severely condemning the Soviets 
and the Communist Party, they do not show equal 
fanatical zeal for an economic equalitarianism in a 
worker’s world which might be achieved with less 
sacrifice of other values than has been the case in 
Russia. The nearest Seibert comes to this sense of the 
terrible inadequacy of our present order is when he 
writes, “Persons who are content to regard our con- 
temporary European and American social order as 
ideal, persons who are not filled with the ardent desire 
to help the poor and the weak with whom their lives 
bring them into contact have no right to be 
censorious about Soviet Russia.” Then, in one sen- 
tence he advocates a socialized capitalism. As for 
Gurian, he makes clear how impossible it will be for 
the Roman Catholic religion as well as that of much 
of organized Protestantism and the Orthodox Church 
of Europe to survive permanently, with its obsolete 
categories of natural and supernatural, of this world 
and the next, of the spiritual and the material. 

. FRANCIS A. HENSON. 
ay 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. By John Rathbone Oliver. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $2.00. 


The story of a man dogged by fear, shame and re- 
morse, who flees America for the Tyrol; through the 
study of medicine in Innsbruck he hopes to escape the 
past in service to some isolated community. Losing 
himself in Thiersee he finds himself, aided by priest, 
school-teacher, the peasants and “the woman out of 
the sun.” It is a story well told, leaving the reader 
with a deeper charity for human frailities and a 
greater sympathy for those whose minds are tortured 
by a failure to understand wherein lies their salvation. 
The author, because of his specialized training in the 
field of mental hygiene, is well qualified from that 
angle to deal with the problems developed in the book. 
Without being preachy the novel has an influence 
which makes for a real catharsis and all who read it 
will find it so. 

This novel was first published in 1917 under the 
pseudonym of John Roland and is now offered to the 
public in a revised edition under the author’s name. 
It is well worth this effort to secure a wider reading. 


POWELL H. NORTON. 
Peddie School. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By B. Harvey Branscomb. 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


Dr. Branscomb has made available for New Testa- 
ment teachers a text which will prove of high value. 
Not alone does it display sound scholarship, but it 
brings the best results of such scholarship, in clear 
and vigorous style and with apt illustration, to bear 
upon the problems of young people of high school and 
junior college age. The suggested readings and topics 
for discussion and review with which each chapter is 
closed will prove particularly helpful to the students 
for whom it is an assigned text. T. W. GRAHAM. 

Oberlin 
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China 
His many friends in America will rejoice that in 
spite of serious financial retrenchments Egbert Hayes 


is remaining at his post in China. This is made tem- 
porarily possible by the generous proffer of the Shang- 
hai Board to help meet the budget which otherwise 
could not have been available. It is earnestly hoped 
that American friends and colleges on the Pacific 
Coast and elsewhere may put this unusually effective 
and varied fellowship with our friends in China on 
a permanent basis. The following is excerpted from 
a recent letter: 
Even during this tense period [of war and flood] 
when our usual membership-finance campaign was im- 
possible, a quiet campaign for the renewal of mem- 
erships brought in $25,000 instead of the expected 
$20,000. Our commercial high school and night schoo! 
enrolls 800 students. A very busy program for men 
and boys has been conducted in the gymnasium and 
swimming pool during the past few months. Our 
residence halls have given a clean and friendly home 
to an average of 300 young men each day since the 
war. A varied program of service is being carried 
on for boys, industrial workers, young men in busi- 
ness, and students. Hundreds of students have 
came to our buildings during the summer to take 
entrance examinations to the leading colleges and 
universities while the college presidents of China 
held their three-day conference in our new building. 
The Student Industrial! Institute gave to 100 advanced 
students a first-hand knowledge of industry in Shang- 
hai. Forums in economics, social problems, city gov- 
ernment and religion have brought to hundreds of 
students a new outlook in these fields. Each Sunday 
afternoon large numbers of young men have been at- 
tending our lectures on life philosophy and the regu- 
lar student service of worship. 

In addition to these activities inside the buildings, 
we were primarily responsible for the splendid Sum- 
mer Conference which was held late in August. It 
was also our privilege to help thirty-nine postgradu- 
ate students in all their arrangements for going to 
America and to help many others in making the neces- 
sary readjustments on returning to China. 


Munich 


The meeting of student choirs from different coun- 
tries, which took place in Munich this summer, was an 
outstanding event in student history. It was the reali- 
zation of a plan drawn up last year by the Miinich 
conference for the promotion of music among students. 
Representatives of all the important student choirs 
in the world came together at this conference, the 
chairman of which was Marshall Bartholomew (Yale 
Glee Club, U. S. A.), who was aided by Fritz Beck, 
the head of the Deutsche Akademische Auslandsstelle, 
Miinich. There were delegates from Austria, Den- 
mark, England, Germany, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Lat- 
via, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. 
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Mirror of the variform expressions 
of the world-citizenship of the 
Christian Student Movement 





EGBERT HAYES (second row at left) AND A FEW OF 
HIS STUDENT FRIENDS 


Compulsory Labor 


The Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten of September 8 
reports that the German Home Office is working on a 
detailed plan to bring about the introduction of a year 
of manual labor for all applicants for admission to a 
university. This idea has often been mentioned in 
connection with reports on the overcrowding of the 
universities and the appalling amount of unemploy- 
ment among university graduates in Germany. It is 
hoped that these plans will be ready very soon, and 
official negotiations will then be begun with the vari- 
ous German state governments and the universities. 
It is being considered how this year of manual labor 
by students can be combined with the existing volun- 
tary work service. The government of the “Reich” 
intends to expedite matters with the aim of introduc- 
ing the compulsory year of manual labor at Easter, 
1933. This new law will relate both to men and 
women students. 


Brno in Czechoslovakia was the scene of the I. S. S$. 
conference this summer when 150 delegates from 25 
ceuntries assembled to spend eight days discussing 
the theme “Students in the Social Order.” The con- 
ference, chaired by G. G. Kullmann of the League of 
Nations, assisted by Jean Thomas of the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure of Paris, opened with messages from 
President Masaryk and Edouard Benes, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Czechoslovakia. An address by 
Walter Kotschnig, the General Secretary of I. S. §, 
dealt with the question of the crisis of the university 
—its failure to create a new conception of social rela 
tionships. This, followed by addresses by Mr. Boh- 
mann, an Austrian socialist, and by Professor A. 
Dempf of Bonn, a German Catholic, provided the con- 
ference with the basis for a discussion in plenary ses 
sion which lasted for a whole day. 

After the general discussion on the student and the 
social order the conference in two groups discussed 
student tasks in the agricultural and in the industrial 
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communities. The findings of these two groups were 
incorporated in the work of the Commission on Stu- 
dent Self-Help and Social Service. 

The second half of the conference was devoted to 
the work of commissions on Student Self-Help and 
Codperative Organization, Cultural Codperation and 
International Studies, and on University Problems 
Finance and Ways and Means were discussed in two 
meetings of the leaders of delegations with the I. 8S. 8. 
Assem! 

The conference was fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with qualified representatives of 
the countries concerned the question of students in the 
social order in India (speaker A. N. Basu) and China 
speaker Kuangson Young, Consul General of China 
in London), two countries in which the social order is 
undergoing fundamental change; and in _ Italy 
(speaker Professor E. Bompiani of Rome), a country 
in which a new social order has recently become opera- 
tive.” It was greatly regretted that in spite of every 
effort having been made no Soviet speaker had been 
secured to discuss the question in regard to Soviet 
Russia. The presence in the conference of Max Yer- 
gan provided an occasion for the discussion of the 
question in relation to South Africa. 


M. André Chamson gave a brilliant and inspiring 
address on “L’Elite et les Masses” and the Conference 


was closed by an address from the chairman, Dr. G. G. 
Kullmann. 


Balkans 


A conference in Sofia, July 1-5 gave university grad- 
uates and students of the Balkan countries an oppor- 
tunity to consider together certain problems which 
affect the Balkan universities, to examine the differ- 
ent possibilities for joint action as far as this is pos- 
sible, and thus to establish a basis on which a closer 
and more efficacious collaboration could be developed in 
the future. The following subjects were on the 
agenda: 


1) The poor student and the means of helping 
him. 


The sick student and the medical treatment 
available. 
3) The university and rural social service. 


1) The overcrowding of the university. 


5) Problems of intellectual coéperation. 





A BALKAN CONFERENCE GROUP 
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These problems were presented in well documented 
reports. Discussion led up to the adoption of resolu- 
tions which will help to bring about closer collabora- 
tion between the universities and the students of the 
Balkan countries. It is hoped that the interest mani- 
fested by the governments and the university authori- 
ties will be followed by active collaboration in the 
realization of the program drawn up at the conference 
and expressed in the resolutions adopted. 


IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN MOVEMENTS 
(From page 74.) 


French speaking Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries finding their unity in a Northern European con- 
ference, the Dutch movement with its beautiful home 
at Zeist and its elaborate program of special confer- 
ences, and Southern Europe with pioneering move- 
ments uniting in a conference, like Plankenwarth, sig- 
nificant both for its international and ccumenic 
aspects. 

The year’s experiences have given me a new appre- 
ciation of the work of the American movement. 
Granted the will to build Christian international un- 
derstanding, the leader of a European student move- 
ment has many advantages which we in America can 
never have. He is part of an immense laboratory for 
international experience. True, it is characterized by 
passions and hatreds which at times seem insuperable. 
But there it is at his door—amid a great welter of 
contrasting cultures, languages, Christian confessions, 
conflicting national aspirations—contacts to be had 
with all of them, in many countries, by travel no 
greater in distance than an average middle west Amer- 
ican student travels to his summer student conference. 
What a joy to talk about a national movement and 
national program in a country like Holland, where 
travel from Zeist to the ends of the country, in any 
direction, is possible by Ford in four or five hours! 
How relatively simple is the problem of complete inte- 
gration of a movement with all phases of religious life 
in England with a few universities, small territory 
and a small number of Christian confessions, as com- 
pared with the American problem of building sense of 
national movement in the life of 700 university and 
college Associations of every description, scattered 
across 3,500 miles of territory and including students 
of Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths and all of the 
132 Protestant denominations. 


America 


‘ 


In the light of our difficulties we have experienced 
a truly remarkable growth in Student Movement and 
World Federation consciousness in America the past 
ten years. I cannot feel, however, that what we have 
achieved is good enough for the hour in which we 
find ourselves placed. We can and must do better, for 
we do not have to surmount century-old hatreds and 
suspicion as we try to do our part toward building 
in our day the Christian. World Community. The 
progress toward a more adequate Christian World 
Community waits upon the development in America 
of a more adequate, inclusive Student Christian Move- 
ment. 








HiGH LIGHTS 


“More Fish in the Sea...... 43 


Cheering: Brown University College Chest Drive 
overtopped its goal of $2,000 by $200; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity got by the pledge route $225 more than the 
$2,000 asked; Amherst with young Dwight Morrow 
as Chest Drive Chairman raised $600 more than its 
goal of $3,500; The College of Wooster (enrollment 
800) gathered $2,400 for its Religious Work. 


Asilomar 


“Worth a semester in college and I mean it’”—this 
is the judgment of many a student fortunate enough 
to attend in past years this midwinter “summer” con- 
ference on the Pacific Coast. Kirby Page, Allan Hunt- 
er, Howard Thurman, Sherwood Eddy...... the sand 
dunes, a cypress cove within sound of the blue break- 
Sa apf these constitute an ideal environment for 
facing life’s perplexities. Asilomar dates are Decem- 
ber 26—January 2. 


Cannon Fodder 


An assembly of students and other young people are 
meeting (as we go to press) in New York City in a 
rally against war. The three-day program is a full 
one, including addresses by grads and undergrads and 
by such nationally known peace protagonists as A. 
Fenner Brockway, J. B. Mathews, Norman Thomas, 
Roger N. Baldwin, Tucker P. Smith. One scheduled 
debate, “Is Peace Possible Under Capitalism,” has 
Arthur Garfield Hayes slated for the affirmative and 
Reinhold Niebuhr for the negative. The rally is 
sponsored by twenty peace organizations. 

In Chicago will assemble, December 28-30, a nation- 
wide student congress against war, an outgrowth of 
the recent International Congress in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, to which Professor George E. Counts and H. W. 
L. Dana were delegates. 

A dramatic and colorful commemoration of Armi- 
stice Day took place on the steps of International House 
in New York City under the leadership of the War 
Resisters League. Groups of young men and women, 
carrying the flags of many nations, represented their 
respective countries in the cause of peace. Four young 
men, carrying torches, symbolized the will toward 
peace of the youth of the world; a group of young 
men and women then publicly reaffirmed their convic- 
tion never to take part in war, international or civic. 

“Three things are racing with us: (1) the deaths 
of people who experienced the World War; (2) the 
birth of children who never knew the war; (3) in- 
ventions: airplanes, naval technique, chemical discov- 
eries.”—Geneva News Letter. 


“We Are Their Debtors” 


Vigorous letters of protest against the infamous 
Doak ruling continue to weight that dignitary’s mail- 
bags. The college press has been universal in its con- 
demnation. These are typical: “Narrow and short- 
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—on student trends of thought and action 


sighted”—Syracuse Orange; “Erecting tariff barriers 
against ideas”—Wisconsin Cardinal. A protest letter 
signed by the University of Minnesota Administrative 
Committee gives a new slant: Because foreign stu- 
dents spend more money on their education than they 
earn in America, they furnish a net balance of em- 
ployment for our people...... “We are their debtors 
in this respect. It is ungracious of our government to 
insist that persons whose presence here contributes 
to the support of our railways, factories and farms 
should refrain from sharing in the increased work 
their presence creates.” 


Antidoting Doak 


Seventeen Chinese students, United States-bound for 
study, arrived on the President Hoover. The party in- 
cluded Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, (Peking University Medical Col- 
lege) now lecturing at the Pacific School of Religion. 
The difficulties in landing were increased by the fact 
that all were traveling third class for the sake of econ- 
omy, and five had to go to Angel Island for medical 
examination by the Public Health officers. The Chris- 
tian Association secretaries of the University of Cali- 
fornia were on hand to render assistance. Writes Ralph 
Cleland Scott (U. C., Berkeley) : 

We procured special consideration in that they were 
allowed to go over on the 1 o’clock launch, have the 
examination the same afternoon and return to land 
that afternoon at 4:30...... The group were our 
guests from Tuesday morning until Thursday after- 
noon in a program which included a luncheon at In- 
ternational House and a lovely garden tea party. 

There was considerable nervousness among the 
group as to what might befall them at the hands of 
the Immigration and Public Health officers at Los 
Angeles where they were to land...... I talked with 
the Dollar Steamship officers and by their courtesy 
was enabled to go with them to meet the boat and talk 
with the immigration officers and the doctor on the 
way out. The landing was without any delay or in- 
convenience, and the guest student group have ex- 
pressed their gratitude in enthusiastic terms. Mrs. 
Allan Hunter was chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee for them in the south, and I am sure carried 
out a most interesting program. I sent on letters of 
introduction to those who were going to eastern col- 
leges and have heard from many of them since their 
arrival. They are a very fine group of students. We 
are glad that two of them chose California and are 
now well into their year’s work here with us. Dr. Tsu 
is making a place for himself in our community by 
his fine scholarship and Christian personality. 


More Antidcte 


“First International Tea Is Held; Will Continue 
Custom”—Headline, The Y’s Indian (University of 
Illinois). ‘ 

“We are launching forth on a world fellowship 
program which promises widened horizons and en- 
riched souls to all participating’—Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Etc., etc., ad lib. 
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SOME HIDDEN FACTS OF THE 
LIQUOR QUESTION 
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“Data Sources” 
(at right) 


Also, refer to page 68, 


32.6 MILLION BU 


first column 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GRAIN PROOUCTION 1913 TO 1917 WAS 5150 MILLION BU 
TOTAL GRAIN PRODUCTION IN U.S. 1930-4749 MILLION BU 


9 000 0004 eS eR Sete oes 
jo TOTAL WORKERS IN US TO-DAY — 45.000.000 
BEFORE PROHIBITION— 499.000 


of TOTAL WORKERS IN LIQUOR BUSINESS 


Marriage Gets a Hearing 


In response to the increasing wholesome interest of 
college students in scientific, moral and psychological 
aspects of marriage, the Wesleyan Parley this year 
examines that subject. Seven speakers have accepted 
invitations to speak at Middletown, December 8-9. 
Leading off will be Mrs. Ernest R. Groves, writer and 
lecturer; followed by Erdman Harris, Princeton and 
Union Theological Seminary. Friday morning an im- 
portant point of view will be introduced by Father 
John M. Cooper, ethnologist at the Catholic University 
of America. William B. Terhune, famed psychiatrist 
and Roy Chamberlin, Wesleyan and Dartmouth, will 
lead round table discussions. Other speakers will be: 
Margaret Sanger, internationally known for her tire- 
less efforts to lessen legislative restrictions on the dis- 
semination of birth control information; Clarence G. 
Campbell, President of the Eugenics Research Asso- 
ciation. Informal meetings will give students oppor- 
tunity to meet the leaders and discuss with them spe- 
cific questions. 

The Wesleyan Parley, an annual student-managed 
event, is sponsored by the student government organ- 
ization. The aim always is to produce an impartial 
symposim. Crime; War; Religion are the themes 
which occupied the Parley on three preceding years. 


Tllite rate. 


The Maroon editor estimates that ninety per cent of 
Colgate students are politically illiterate, “blissful in 
their ignorance . . . content to adopt an arm chair 
policy of laissez-faire.” 


On the Air 


A series of lively discussions on current economic 
questions are promised by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. “Issues Confronting 
Congress,” “Unemployment Relief,” “The Budget 
Problem” are the December fare, dispensed by staff 
members of the Brookings Institution. Dial in at 
8:30 E. S. T., N. B. C. Three months’ program of the 
“Listen and Learn” series, with list of suggested read- 
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ings, may be secured on request from the Council at 
60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Germany’s Right to Re-Arm” was the subject of 
the first of the 1932-33 broadcasts sponsored by the 
National Student Federation of America. C. R. Her- 
rings, a graduate of the University of Freiburg and 
an expert on economic conditions in Europe. Thus the 
N. 8. F. A. continues its fine service of 1931-32 when 
its series of twenty-four broadcasts included as speak- 
ers notables Frank Aydelotte, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Upton Close, Suazo Nitobe 
(Columbia Broadcasting System; 2:00 to 2:15 P. M., 
E. S. T., each Monday). 


Tulane University enters its second year of 15- 
minute weekly broadcasts. One program offered the 
radio audience a ringside seat at the International 
Relations Banquet; another utilized as speakers Porto 
Rican visitors and as musicians two Cuban students 
of Tulane. 


Anniversaries 


The celebration this year of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the National Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association marks a milestone in the 
growth of a significant woman’s movement in this 
country. 

The Hanover College Y. M. C. A. looks forward to 
celebrating in 1933 the fiftieth anniversary of thé first 
college Y. M. C. A. building in the world, and the mes- 
sage of which the building is a symbol. 


Good Titles All 


“Significant Living” from the point of view of the 
educator, the scientist, the psychologist, the economist, 
and the philosopher, is the theme of a series of convo- 
cations presented by the religious conference commit- 
tees of the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “The special significance of these 
events lies in the fact that men with different points 
of view, interest and background will present what 
from their own experience is most significant in life.” 
The schedule is as follows: 











The Educator Speaks 

The Scientist Speaks 

The Sociologist Speaks 

The Economist Speaks 

The Philosopher Speaks 
Meiklejohn. 


President Glenn Frank. 
Professor G. S. Bryan. 
Professor Kimball Young. 


Professor Alexander 


“The Present Situation in International Affairs” is 


the central idea of Discussion Week at Womans Col- 


lege of Alabama. The daily meetings are at 6: 30—8 
o’clock; the daily succession of the discussions is held 
responsible for the cumulative interest. Topics Sunday 
through Saturday: 

Religion and the World Crisis. What contribution 
can religion and the church make to the solution of 
the present world crisis? 

The Disarmament Conference and Its Political Sig- 
nificance. How does it happen that many smaller 
countries, with insignificant armaments, feel more se- 
cure than their larger neighbors with huge arma- 
ments? 

Economic Disarmament. Why do nations try to be 
economically self-sufficient? Is such a condition pos- 
sible? Would political disarmament affect such poli- 
cies? 

Psychological Disarmament. What remedies are 
there for the damage done by history books written in 
the spirit of narrow nationalism? 

The Far East and Its Relation to Disarmament. To 
what extent is the Occident to blame for the present 
situation in Manchuria? What old forces are in con- 
flict with the newer ideals of internationalism? 

Student Responsibility in Disarmament. How may 
students help to create political, economic and psycho- 
logical disarmament? By work on the campus? By 
choice of profession? 


“THE WHOLE CHRIST” 
Mrs. Pearl Buck 


“THE LAYMEN’S INQUIRY” 
Archibald G. Baker 





December-January number of 


FAR HORIZONS 


Magazine of the Student Volunteer 
Movement 


254 Fourth Avenue 3 New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Here is $1.75. Please send Far Horizons 
and The Intercollegian for one year to 


Name 


Address 





Alone $1.00 
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Professor Don D. Lescohier. 


Chicago Interseminary Council Retreat 


Under the leadership of Weir Hartman, Chairman of 
the Chicago Interseminary Council, a refreshing re. 
treat was held October 21 and 22, for the members of 
the Council and a few friends. P 

The first half of, the retreat was spent in a discys. 
sion of conversion in terms of modern religious 
thought, under the leadership of Professor A. C. Me. 
Giffert, of the Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
discussion hinged around the two great needs for con- 
version: first, that arising from a sense of failure to 
achieve acknowledged standards resulting in a sense 
of guilt and sin and a need for forgiveness and fellow- 
ship and, second, that arising from increasing despair 
and fruitlessness which emerges from the lack of any 
polarizing ideal which fits harmoniously into an accept- 
able philosophy of life. The discussion went deep into 
current intellectual contributions to modern thought 
about the nature of God, and also into the rapidly 
changing society within which man must build his 
philosophy of life and strive to achieve his ideals. 

The second half of the retreat dealt with the problem 
of how to maintain a spiritual dynamic in our world. 
This discussion was under the leadership of Professor 
D. A. McGregor, of the Western Theological Seminary. 
The discussion greatly enriched the conception and 
meaning of the three means suggested, all three of 
which were interpreted to have both personal and so- 
cial significance. The three steps were: (1) worship— 
the effort to understand and appreciate God’s nature 
and will, especially as revealed in Jesus Christ; (2) 
earnest, intellectual effort to apprehend spiritual real- 
ity; (3) contact with the needy world, and, through 
personal and social relationships, trying to transform 
it into a brotherhood. 

This retreat was of great significance in the life of 
this section of the Interseminary Department of the 
Student Movement. 


For the First Time 


Now in its seventieth year, San Jose State College 
has this year has its first chapel service. The services, 
interdenominational, are a careful composite of fine 
music and planned worship; they come as the climax 
of “weeks of active work, months of planning, and 
years of anticipation and hope” by the college Associa- 
tion in codperation with the local churches and other 
organized groups. 


The first joint Cabinet Retreat of the Vanderbilt 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. was held in October. “A 
fine spirit of codperation developed and thirty projects 
were worked out to enlist members of the two Associa- 
tions in the activity or activities of their choice. The 
meeting back on the campus where these projects were 
submitted to a larger group was a very lively one. 
Most of the thirty projects called for the participation 
of both men and women. Among these projects was 4 
weekly worship service in Neely chapel; the promotion 
of a Faculty Christian Association; study groups “for 
the purpose of study and exchange of opinion on life 
problems and to experiment and report on discipline 
and habits which prove rewarding to the end of estab- 
lishing units of true Christian fellowship”; to suggest 
a better scheme for campus politics; to secure cabinet 
study of the honor system in relation to campus be- 
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havior; a continuous study of campus life; promote 
better relationships among Jews, Catholics and Prot- 


estants; to form an interracial group. 


Another “first-time” project is the reported visit of 
a Japanese undergraduate group on an English-speak- 
ing tour. Prompted by the desire to return good-will 
visits of American students to Japan, three Japanese 
students are making a Good Will Tour to American 
universities. 


News Flashes 


Group discussions for presidents of fraternity pledge 
groups are seeking to bring better harmony among 
the fraternities. “Getting at the core of the matter 
of dissension] by creating good fellowship between 
the incoming fraternity men seems to be the best thing 
yet attempted.” 

“Firesides” at faculty homes are held responsible at 
lowa State for an unusually close and friendly contact 
between students and professors. 

Clemson College (South Carolina military school) 
reports thirteen Company Freshman Councils. An 
upperclassman works with each group and each Com- 
pany Freshman Council has its own officers. These 
company groups are the evolution of the former Fresh- 
man Class Council, which this year 200 freshmen asked 
to join. 

Hiram College, after an interval of six years, has 
reéstablished a local college Christian Association, with 
evidence of deep interest by leading students, faculty 
and administration. A new Christian Association is 
also emerging at Youngstown College (Ohio). 


” 
CO-ED EXPLORATION 


To SHUT off incipient wise cracks when I have men- 
tioned this educational retreat, I have had to start 
with that which should have been the last sentence: 
“It was the biggest and finest experience I’ve had in 


college.” One Saturday afternoon in the spring, nine. 


Smith girls and nine Dartmouth men, with our Grad- 
uate Secretary as combination chef and chaperone, 
headed for the mountains. We left the cars about a 
mile from camp and hiked up through the woods, un- 
loading our packs finally in one of the mountain cabins 
of the Dartmouth Outing Club. The Mid-Winter 
Northfield Conference suggested the idea that we 
should be sponsoring friendships based on mutual in- 
terest in higher values. From that grew the idea of 
this retreat. 

The two groups were chosen arbitrarily to permit 
harmonious study of the subject Creative Living. 
Some preparation was made by study of the biog- 
raphies* of Jane Addams, William Hapgood, and 
others, to discover the source of the creative element 
in their lives. The result was that when we had fin- 
ished cabin chores we had a completely congenial group 
and more than “having a good time” to occupy us. We 
discussed the subject from both the vocational and 
avocational angles with the constant consciousness of 
the principle of Christian Love as the elemental factor 
in Creative Living. 

Together, we watched the gorgeous sunset away to 
the West across the Connecticut Valley, beyond the 


* Adventurous Americans Devere Allen Farrar & Rhinehart 
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Verde Montes, crowning the Adirondacks—sign of our 
mutual interest. And, out from the evening meeting, 
after impromptu singing, by twos and threes we went 
to enjoy the beauty of the starlit sky. 


Sunday morning we climbed the mountain, at whose 
base the cabin sits, to view a gorgeous study in cloud 
shadows, over miles of landscape. Back at the cabin, 
after a hearty breakfast, and more singing, we were 
led in an intuitive approach to our problem in guided 
meditation and devotion. It was for some of us the 
most valuable of the meetings. 


After dinner we turned back toward college with the 
memory of many marvelous new friendships and an 
experience of perfect fellowship. 


Dartmouth. ROBERT JAMES. 





TO BE WELL EDUCATED--- 


You must be honest ;---willing to face any situation that 
may arise. 


You must be courageous ;---willing to do the unpopular 
thing if it is right. 


You must be energetic ;---the world cannot afford to 
waste the opportunities of higher education on 
loafers. 


You must be enthusiastic ;---throwing yourself into life 
and loving it. 


You must be patient ;---able to keep at a task until, in 
spite of opposition, it is accomplished. 


You must be able to control yourself in recreation, not 
allowing play to become your master. 


You must be wise in establishing friendships, not mistaking 
superficial popularity for lasting personal relation- 
ships. 

You must be unselfish, basing your decisions both as to 
work and play on their value to others. 


You must be simple, direct and unaffected in all your 
actions. 

You must be idealistic, finding in spiritual values impel- 
ling and irresistible inspiration to give you unity 


and strength. 
CLARENCE COOK LITTLE, 


President, University of Michigan, 
1995-929. 
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The World Economic Conference 
Comes to Your Campus 


THE World Economics Conference, meeting in Lon- 
don in the course of the next few months, looms as an 
occasion of tremendous possibilities, and groups of 
enterprising students are already planning to parallel 
it with model World Economic Conferences, believing 
that these will be as fruitful as the model Disarma- 
ment Conferences of last year. 

A World Economic Conference was held in Geneva, 
in 1927. It made valuable recommendations—most of 
which were disregarded by the nations participating, 
because they found themselves caught by a tide run- 
ning irresistibly toward economic nationalism and 
away from international coéperation. But as the dis- 
astrous effects of economic nationalism become more 
apparent the desire for codperation reasserts itself, 
and so we see the Lausanne Conference on Reparations 
issuing a call for another World Economic Conference, 
in the hope that it will succeed where the last one 
did not. 

The student conferences, being necessarily limited 
in time, will follow only the larger outlines of the 
London Conference. Each student participating will 
choose some country to represent, and will prepare 
himself as carefully as possible on the economic needs 
of the country of his choice. At the opening session 
there will probably be a rapid survey of economic con- 
ditions in all the countries represented. This should 
be a most illuminating session to all concerned. Then 
the model conference will regroup itself into commis- 
sions dealing with different aspects of the world situa- 
tion such as: monetary problems; commerce; indus- 
try; agriculture. The finding of these commissions 
will be presented at a plenary session of the confer- 
ence. Where the model conference is sponsored by 
the Christian Associations there will be a final session 
devoted to the ethical implications of the world eco- 
nomic situation and the great human and spiritual 
values which need to be conserved in a period of eco- 
nomic stress. 


Such a model conference should have many valuable 
results. It should bring home vividly to those who 
take part: the long and disastrous effects of the war; 
the intimate relations between economic conditions 
the world around; the perils of economic nationalism; 
the disequilibrium between prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactured products; the upsetting ef- 
fects of the sudden expansion and sudden contraction 
of the amount of American money loaned abroad. 

The consideration of the ethical implications of the 
world economic situation should bring out not only 
certain obvious lessons—such as the evil of specula- 
tion, the peril of selfishness, the folly of imperialism 

but should deal with our whole scale of values, de- 
throning acquisitiveness from its present dominant 
position in favor of more humane and spiritual quali- 
ties. 

Where the interest aroused warrants it, the confcr- 
ence may be followed by a discussion group to dig 
further into some of the issues raised. Some stu- 
dents may want to discuss the whole economic system, 
a question too large to be handled in a brief confer- 
ence. Others may want to study further along some 
line of special interest in their particular section of 


the country. Others may want to make a codperatiye 
venture in simple living. The discerning leader wij 
see vast possibilities in this kind of an enterprise if jt 
is handled with imagination. 


CHARLES S. CORBETT. 


The Response to “Oberlin” Action 
on Movement Organization 


By Executive Committees of the Field Councils 
SOUTHERN FIELD COUNCIL 

Resolved: That we approve the statement on status 
issued by the N. C. S. A. at Oberlin, September, 1932, 

That we as a Field Council reaffirm our conviction 
that through the maintenance of a system of Field 
Councils coéperating in a National Council of Student 
Christian Associations, students, faculty, alumni and 
graduate secretaries—those who are most immedi- 
ately, deeply and fully concerned with student life— 
must have full control and must take full responsibil- 
ity within the total movement of the Y. M. C. A. for 
policy, program, personnel and budget, in order to 
insure and increase the proved and experienced values, 
among others, of national unity and codperation in 
spiritual enterprises; of inspiring and training Chris- 
tian leaders through the Council experience; of secur- 
ing effective codperation with college and university 
administrations, with church agencies and with other 
organizations operating in the student field; of effec- 
tive dealing with social issues; embodying and medi- 
ating on our campuses though humbly and haltingly, 
yet with tremendous and increasing power, the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

That we adopt the action of the N. C. S. A. taken at 
Oberlin on September 6 and that we now take the'steps 
as a Council necessary to give effect to the Oberlin 
resolutions. 


That we recommend the earliest possible meeting of 
the N. C. S. C. A., certainly before the close of the cur- 
rent academic year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC FIELD 


Resolved: That the Middle Atlantic Field Council 
Executive Committee accept and give consent to these 
resolutions. 

NEW ENGLAND FIELD 


Resolved: That the New England Field Council ap- 
prove the National Council of Student Associations’ 
report on The Status of the National Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement with the understanding 
that paragraphs four in column one and paragraphs 
two and eleven in column two on page four of the 
printed report give full opportunity for the continu- 
ance of our present interstate and national codperative 
plan of student work in New England. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST FIELD 


Resolved: That the Pacific Southwest Student Field 
Council endorse the recommendations of the N. C.S. A. 
That in order to expedite the inauguration of this 
plan, we suggest a report of the Committee of Ten be 
received not later than December 1, 1932; that the 
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Oberlin plan for internal change go into effect not 
later than January 1, 1933, and that the new N. C. S. 
c. A. meet on the suggested date of April 7-11, 1933. 

That this resolution, in so far as it pertains to the 
Pacific Southwest Student Field Council, be contingent 
upon a report of a committee that shall meet prior 
to 1933 to reconsider the financial policy now in force 
under the arrangement of the National Council, the 
State Committee of California, the Territorial Board 
of Hawaii, the Interstate Committee, the Pacific South- 
west Student Field Council. 


By a Local President 


Though I sympathize greatly with the effort to re- 
duce expenditures and increase efficiency by consoli- 
dating state and regional agencies now existing—such 
as the Hi-Y, the railroad organizations, and the city 
agencies—I must nevertheless say that I do not be- 
lieve that a merger of the student organization with 
the others would be entirely satisfactory. 

In the first place, such an action would quite destroy 
the independence of our Field Council, and would give 
control of our work to a group who have not in the 
past been favorable to our policies and aims. In the 
second place, we would thus lose our identity with the 
National Student Movement, which we regard as of 
utmost value. 

I quote from the resolution taken unanimously by 
our Field Council at a meeting at which our represen- 
tative was present: “Regardless of the organizational 
changes which may be made in the supervision work 
of the general Y. M. C. A. Movement, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Field Council goes on record as favoring the con- 
tinuation of the present principle of organization 
which is now in operation in this Field. The Field 
Council desires to continue its coéperative relationship 
with the General Y. M. C. A. Movement.” 

At the same Council meeting a Committee on Rela- 
tionships was appointed to carry on negotiations, with 
Professor G. L. Maxwell of Denver University as 
Chairman. We are completely in sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Maxwell’s Committee and are quite content to 
leave all negotiations in the matter in his hands. 

HILDEN GIBSON, 
President of Y. M. C. A., 


University of Kansas. 
By Faculty Friends 


I would urge that the statement on status, issued by 
the National Council of Student Associations at Ober- 
lin and reaffirmed by the Southern Field Council, be 
adopted as the new basis for student work. I believe 
that the plan conserves present values and at the same 
time enlarges the scope of student work. 

RAYMOND PATY, 
Emory. 


The time has come, it seems to me, when the stu- 
dent Associations must move forward or perish. One 
of the first steps in a move ahead is a larger degree 
of autonomy. To be vital the student Association must 
be more and more a youth movement, led by students 
themselves or by men just out of college. The Oberlin 
proposals, I believe, lead out in that direction and if 
followed will keep the students within the Associa- 
tion Movement. 

JAMES YARD, 
Northwestern. 
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The Gian Theological 


Seminary 


A graduate school, training both men and women 
for the ministry and other forms of social and reli- 
gious work. Located at the heart of America's 
greatest laboratory of urban and rural problems. 
University privileges and affiliations. Many-sided 
flexible modern curriculum. Further information 
on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 





























SHEAR ROBBERY 
WHAT I LEARNED AT COLLEGE 


Freshman year— 


Luther stole the pope’s bull and nailed it to a door. 

They didn’t like each other much. The pope and 
Luther, I mean. 

Fire escapes are used sometimes when there isn’t a 
fire. 

You can’t kid the Dean. 

“E” doesn’t mean “excellent.” 

Don’t trust alarm clocks. 


Sophomore year— 
You can’t kid the Dean. 
This absent minded professor business is a lot of 
hokum. 
Shakespeare was born in Stratford-in-Avolon and 
wrote a play. 
“Financially” has two “l’s” and there’s only one “r” 
in “embarrassed.” 
Junior Year— 
Corduroy pants are hotter than they look. 
Ten o’clock means Ten o’clock. 
Lightning passes through a conductor. It doesn’t 
say anything about the motor man. Ha Ha! 
You can’t kid the Dean. 
Parchesi sets keep chaperones in a good humor. 
Senior Year— 
Diplomas are made of sheepskin. 
There aren’t any pockets in a cap and gown. 
Best to shave twice a week. 
You can’t kid the Dean. 


Patriotic Speaker: “And when the smoke of the 
battle cleared away, there was a greater Boston. When 
the revolutionary smoke cleared away, there was a 
more glorious Philadelphia. When the smoke of the 
battles of 1812 cleared away, there was a cleaner Wash- 
ington. When the smoke of—” 

Voice from rear: “Tell us about Pittsburgh, mister.” 

—Pitt Panther. 


—Purple Cow. 


If you don’t believe this is the machine age just try 
and find a place to park.—Daily Illini. 
























OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 
with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 

A CURRICULUM 
recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 

AMPLE LABORATORY 
experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 

LIFE 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 

DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 

7] 


The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN; OHIO 

















Parables 


Several that do not appear in the 
authentic editions of Mark IV 
AND he said unto them: A politican was elected 
Mayor of Chicago, and after he had been installed 
in office, he went on a long vacation in the Canadian 
woods, where he lived alone for a month with only a 
guide to talk with. He fished in the streams and 
lakes; saw the sunset; picked wild flowers to take 
home for his little boy for botany specimens and 
was sung to sleep by the fairy songs as he slept on 
the hard ground. When he came home he found his 
soul had grown, and when he looked anew at his city 
he said, “In the name of Heaven, this is a dirty place.” 
He now saw the little children who were diseased and 
without milk; he threw his bigness against the little- 
ness of the men around him; his honesty against 
corruption. The men who elected him said, “We 
can’t have this kind of man for Mayor, he’s too good,” 
so they tried to vote him out of office in the next elec- 
tion, but failing to do so they murdered him and left 
his family alone in the world. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is like that. 


AND he said to them again, “A group of scientists 
were working in a great university, and within a year 
each made an important discovery. One doctor dis- 
covered a cure for cancer; said he to his wife, ‘Now 
I will be rich and famous.’ But she said, ‘Now we 
have seen why we have worked and slaved together so 
long; you must give your secret to everyone.’” 

The second man was interested in physics. He dis- 
covered a method of releasing electric power so cheap- 
ly that everyone could be warmed by its use, and men 
could cool homes in the heat, and preserve food. He 
died of severe burns, as he labored to perfect the pro- 
cess. 

The man who was a chemist found in the molecular 
construction of gas a combination that would be 
powerful enough to blow up most of the earth and 
make his country invincible; but he tore up his notes 
for fear some fool in some future day might use his 
discovery in warfare. 

The kingdom of God is made up of men like that. 


AND he said to them again, the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like a college student who had decided to betray the 
girl whom he loved, but who, in a blinding moment of 
insight saw what an animal it would make him, re- 
deemed himself and found love. It is like another 
college student, born with great charm and beauty, 
who braved the scorn of her sorority and learned to 
love and appreciate the sensitiveness and loveliness 
of a colored girl, and treated her like a sister, even 
to the end of their college days. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is like that. 

Cal. Tech. CHARLES SCHWEIS<0, JR. 





REPORT OF THE MOHONK 


SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS CONFERENCE 


Addresses by John R. Mott, Henry P. Van Dusen 
John A. Mackay, Luther A. Weigle and others 


READY DECEMBER FIRST 


$1.00 the copy $5.00 for 6 copies 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Realism 


| received your kind letter, reminding me of the ex- 
piring of my INTERCOLLEGIAN subscription this year. 
Although I do not want you to think that my interest 
in the Student Christian Movement has expired too, I 
am sorry to say that I shall no longer be one of your 
subscribers. The reason is that I do not agree with 
the tendency of many of the INTERCOLLEGIAN articles. 
Perhaps may it interest you if I explain: 

During my visit to the 1931 student conferences, it 
struck me that many of the members stood up for 
rather socialistic ideas, many of which I find again in 
leading INTERCOLLEGIAN articles. To me, for example, 
total disarmament seems absolutely irresponsible as it 
would lead to an immediate supremacy of the commu- 
nists, who are a constant menace to our civilization, 
and who in Germany can only be suppressed by a 
strong voluntary police army. The situation has turned 
out to be highly critical lately, and a revolution may 
be expected before long. I am not optimistic at all 
at the brotherhood of the nations, when I see contro- 
versies increase day by day. But just as well I wish 
it were otherwise, although I do not expect any ad- 
vantage out of socialism. 

It would be unjust not to acknowledge that in many 
INTERCOLLEGIANS I found the same spirit as in our own 
Christian Student Movement. They were a real pleas- 
ure to read, recalling the beautiful months when we 
had the pleasure of making friendships in the Ameri- 
can Y. M. C. A. At our Movement’s Headquarters, | 
hope to read from time to time INTERCOLLEGIAN num- 
bers. 

With kind regards I remain, sincerely yours, 

Leiden, Holland. J. SPRENGER. 


We confess that we are extremely interested in seeking 
for a thorough-going application of the ethics of Jesus to 
social, industrial and international life; at the same time 
we trust that we are also and even more centrally con- 
cerned with building up that type of God-centered Chris- 
tian character and motivation which is the indispensable 
prerequisite to any permanently beneficial social change. 

The Editors. 


More Realism 


I have received a letter from one of the most inter- 
esting persons I met in Holland last summer. He is 
an active member of the Dutch Student Christian 
Movement. Because of the intrinsic value of the let- 
ter, as well as because I would like to solicit help 
from the readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN in answer- 
ing his request, I quote excerpts: 

“You promised me to write an article for our Dutch 
monthly about the social trends of thought among 
American students, especially among Christian stu- 
dents. Would it be possible to write this article about 
the Mooney and Billings case and the attitude of the 
American students towards their imprisonment? I 
think this case rather symbolic, and the attitude that 
one takes toward it, a criterium of one’s revolutionary 
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feeling. As far as I.can see, Mooney and Billings are 
absolutely innocent and this case is one of class in- 
justice of the worst sort. Now, I am very interested 
in the attitude of American Christian students. Are 
they protesting actively? And were they protesting 
actively in the Sacco and Vanzetti case?” 

Yes, Mr. Editor, this came from the editor of the 
Dutch monthly! Are students protesting actively? I 
should like to know. Appreciatively yours, 

FRANCIS A. HENSON. 

Mr. Sprenger’s communication (above) was already in 
type when Mr. Henson’s letter reached the editorial desk; 
printed here, side by side, they portray graphically the 
distinct differences of opinion that are to be found within 
the Dutch Movement, as in our own. Mr. Henson will be 
glad to receive data which can be incorporated in the 
article he will write for the Dutch magazine. Address him 
at 304 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn.—The Editors. 


x 
Training Field 


Student masses, like the community masses which 
have produced them, tend to remain indifferent to 
the instruments of government which they hold in 
their own hands. Powerful cliques or party machines 
operating in the ranks are thus able to gather to 
themselves the reins and benefits of power and wield 
them in behalf of private interests. It matters not 
whether the object sought be house prestige on the 
campus or a lucrative “rake off” from the city hall 
—the procedure is identical. Herein lies the great 
weakness of democracy. 

Civic pride and interest alone can provide a cure 
in either situation, and those are the very forces 
which are apathetic in student and citizcn alike. 
The student who jokingly comments on the campus 
“rackets” today will wink at bogus D.S.C. reports 
tomorrow. Less than half the national voting popula- 
tion goes to the polls in national elections; this situ- 
ation has its parallel on the average campus where 
only the members of cliques so organized that every 
vote will count take an active interest in campus 
politics. 

College students are hearing a great deal about 
college spirit, loyalty, devotion and the rest. This 
is the counterpart of the flag waving, allegiance-pledg- 
ing patriotism upon which we have been reared. If we 
can see that one effective way to guard our Alma 
Mater’s integrity is to base our extra-curricular activ- 
ity participation and appointments upon actual merit 
we will have outdone the average alumnus who feels 
that politics are “too dirty to fool with.” If we are 
able to go a step further and see that the caste 
systems on the campus, the fraternity combines, the 
exchange of offices between houses is strangling the 
last gasp of initiative from the American university 
of which our own is a sample, we will actuaily have 
achieved a social consciousness. 

JEFFREY W. CAMPBELL. 

St. Lawrence University. 
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THE WAYFARER 


As Balanced Rations for December reading I rec- 
ommend: 

Dare the School Teach a New Social Order—Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts of Columbia University. 
Stimulating reading for those in school and college as 
well as for those who control curriculum policies. 

Living Creatively—Kirby Page. This is a book to 
live with. You will want to read it and then keep 
it on your study table for those times when you crave 
perspective and confidence. 

Toward a New Economic Society—Edited by Francis 
A. Henson. As students we know we are living at a 
time of colossal social change. This pamphlet, pre- 
pared by a Student Movement Commission, points out 
some of the main lines of the new society that lies 
ahead. 


Wayfaring never was a more exhilarating occupa- 
tion! Whether in New England or on the prairies 
beyond the Mississippi (which some of my friends 
persist in calling “the West”) one senses a new verve 
Student Movement circles. 


It comes, I am convinced, from the simple recogni- 
tion that we are dealing with life and death issues. 
There is not much talk today—as there was a few 
years ago—of our fifty-odd years of glorious history! 
The demands of the present are too urgent for that. 
Instead, there is a grim insistence that we must be far 
more serious and consistent, and therefore creative, 
in our Christian living. 


& 
The old props have been knocked clean from under 
us. Economic security, progress toward a saner in- 


ternationalism, our old confidence in a sort of inevita- 
ble social evolution—these seem strange mockeries in 
the face of modern conditions. And with them has 
gone the personal faith in life which they supported; 
frustration has replaced comfortable certainty. At 
least it is so for many. 


Some have been inclined to pass up as good rhetoric 
only, the recent reiterations that it is “Christ or 
Chaos.” 

a 


sut | find no cock-sureness about what the Christian 
alternative involves for us. Rather I find at Yale, 
Penn State and Kansas as well as a score of other 
centers, student groups who see in Christ the hope of 
their lives and of the world but who also see that no 
easy emotionalizing about him is sufficient. Hard 
straight thinking and the rigid discipline of personal 
experimentation are required. Where a group like 
that gets going I find that things are bound to happen. 


At Camp Beckett, Bob James and the New England 
Field Council decided to “‘divide to conquer” by setting 
two groups at work, one to bring in recommendations 
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on our Christian world policy and program, the other 
to suggest more effective ways of dealing with our 
personal Christian message. But it didn’t work g9 
well. Each group wanted to be with the other! 


2 
That is the problem isn’t it? We must have a faith 
in God to give meaning and hope to our social actiys 
ity; we must find ways to improve society else our 
faith lacks reality. In Jesus we see both the Kingdom 
of God and faith in God at a burning focus. 
a 
In Chicago I crossed the trail of our representative 
on the Executive Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The youngest member ever to 
serve in this important capacity, Luther Tucker 
(Yale ’31) was getting acquainted with his constitu. 
ency in the Central field before sailing in January for 
a tour of the Far East which eventually will take him 
to the meeting of the Executive Committee in Java 
next September. 





























































































































































I am glad to know that the new General Secretary 
of the Federation, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, will be 
on this side of the Atlantic in February and March. 
Invitations, I understand, may be forwarded to Dr. ’t 
Hooft through any field secretary, although his time 
will be spent largely in the South and near-West. 


I hope my friends have been solemnized, as I have 
been, by the belated publication of the Wickersham 
Report on the Mooney-Billings case. ‘“‘Lawlessness in 
Law Enforcement” is the subject of the report; it is 
an apt title. 







































































a 
Christmas is just around the corner with all that it 
will mean this year in joy, reunion, giving and receiv- 
ing and in heartaches and suffering. What signifi- 
cance Jesus this year has for us all! I thank my God 
and wish you all A Merry Christmas in the spirit of 
these lines by Studdert Kennedy: 


















































Because in tender majesty 
Thou cam’st to earth, nor stayed till we, 
Poor sinners, stumbled up to thee, 

I thank my God. 























Because the Saviour of us all 

Lay with the cattle in the stall, 

Because the great comes to the small, 
I thank my God. 
































Because upon a mother’s breast 
The Lord of Life was laid to rest, 
And was of babes the loveliest, 

I thank my God. 


























Because the Eternal Infinite 

Was once that naked little mite, 

Because, O Love, of Christmas night, 
I thank my God. 




















THE WAYFARER. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








